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A RAW DEAL 


Summer courses for teachers are no 
longer a novelty. There seems to be a 
tendency in some quarters, however, to 
regard them as of distinctly secondary 
importance. In the large universities 
relatively inadequate provision is made 
for them. Teachers are herded together 
in large numbers, with too little oppor- 
tunity to group according to their needs 
and ability. Meanwhile their fees are 
helping to pay the salaries of professors 
in charge of small academic classes, both 
in the summer session and in the regular 
year. 

Two possible explanations of this 
condition may be offered. One is that 
college authorities look upon summer 
work as unlikely to continue. Teachers 
in the past were content with an oc- 
casional institute. They will soon grow 
weary of the exertion required by at- 
tendance upon college in the summer 
and will drop off. This is probably 
a false supposition. Teachers have 
learned how to plan for both vacation 
and summer school. And the progress 
which the scientific study of education 
is making demands continued applica- 


tion. He who stays at home is soon left 
behind. 
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With the second explanation it is hard 
to be patient—courses for teachers are 
less important than courses in other 
departments. Many responsible college 
authorities apparently believe this. 
Never having themselves studied educa- 
tion, they are ignorant of the field and 
unfortunately they are ignorant that 
they are ignorant. A “liberal’’ educa- 
tion, moreover, seems too often utterly 
to have failed to liberalize. Its posses- 
sors are capable at times of surprisingly 
narrow prejudices. Perhaps it is too 
much to ask the untrained to appreciate 
the value of training. 

But meanwhile the teachers who at- 
tend the summer schools suffer the con- 
sequences. The young aspirant to the 
Ph.D. in some obscure field of learning 
can count upon small classes and per- 
sonal attention. The student of educa- 
tion must often catch as catch can. 
Considered in the light of their possible 
contribution to the life of the commu- 
nity, however, the two do not for a 
moment bear comparison. 

Teachers owe it to themselves as well 
as to the cause which they represent to 
demand better treatment than they now 
get in many of our larger colleges. 
Whether the funds for the support of 
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the institution come from taxation or 
private gift, they could not possibly be 
spent to greater advantage than in as- 
sisting teachers to prepare themselves 
adequately for their work. The present 
too common practice of looking to the 
summer student to help ‘‘pay the 
freight”’ for the academic year is as un- 
fair as it is opposed to the general 
welfare. 
THE STRAW MAN 

Pummeling the straw man appears to 
be a favorite indoor sport of certain 
well-known educators. Should an idea 
promising in any way to change the 
existing customs sprout and begin to 
attain even a modest vigor, they pro- 
ceed to attack it at once. And not al- 
ways content with opposing the thing 
as in itself it really is, they too often 
magnify it in their imagination into a 
veritable bogey man, about to destroy 
our cherished democratic institutions, 
and debauch the common people and 
ruin the great Republic. None too 
careful to quote exactly nor to put a 
charitable construction upon the expres- 
sion of ideas which are as yet unfamiliar 
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to them, they resort to ridicule and ap- 
peal to the galleries instead of laying 
the evidence unimbellished before the 
jury. They are avid to raise a laugh. 

Their triumphs are short-lived, how- 
ever, for truth is not in fact a frail 
creature and is able to withstand many 
a buffeting. The decisions of time are 
inevitable and leave the man who is on 
the wrong side high and dry. The 
devil’s advocate performs a real service, 
it is true, but he is after all only the 
devil’s advocate. Crusaders, by com- 
parison, have a greater hold upon per- 
manent regard. Prominence won by 
opposing a good cause is better than 
none at all, but it can hardly be called 
grateful. Worst of all a course of con- 
sistent opposition, an attitude habitu- 
ally negative, finally neutralizes the 
effect. The well-informed discount the 
opinions of one who is guilty of it. As 
in the case of a few distinguished crimi- 
nal lawyers, when one of these advo- 
cates appears for the defence, the school 
public is at once convinced that the 
prosecution is on the right track and 
deserves to win. 


A PROJECT IN SUPERVISION 


BLANCHE BULIFANT MCFARLAND 
Principal, Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


It is not a unique experience for a 
supervisor to find himself associated 
with a group of teachers not one of 
whom has used, knows, the project as 
such. This may, does, obtain in many 
schools and even whole school systems 
of considerable size, systems that are 
well organized along progressive lines 


and with a goodly proportion of alert, 
forward-looking teachers. 

Naturally in such systems supervi- 
sion is not on so secure a basis, nor is 
the supervisor’s status so well assured, 
as to make the introduction of such 
work a matter of plain sailing. In- 
stead, it is apt to prove one of the 




















severest tests of the skill and real 


ability of the supervisor. The super- 
visor must become in actuality a teacher 
of teachers as well as a leader of teach- 
ers, and it would be too much to expect 
that his class will prove, as a whole, as 
open-minded and as eager for knowl- 
edge, skills, as are the minds of the 
usual classes of children which teachers 
work with. Even so, there is neces- 
sarily less of plasticity, for habits of 
mind and of practice are more fixed, 
and the mental groove is more deeply 
worn. 

Most of us will agree that in the 
classroom many of our richest and most 
meaningful projects are those that grow 
spontaneously out of the _ interest 
aroused by speculation as to the hand- 
ling of some particular phase of the work 
being studied. Frequently these spon- 
taneous outreachings lead to the de- 
velopment of some phase of the work 
which the teacher had not planned to 
work out in such detail. Frequently, 
too, a concentration of our energies on 
some well developed plan lead teacher 
and pupils to the point of a spontaneous 
desire for the very ‘‘ purposeful activ- 
ity”’ that will place the class in posses- 
sion of the knowledge, skills, habits that 
will insure the information, the interest, 
and the power most needed for some 
specific purpose —or, if not fully in 
possession of these, then certainly in 
position to acquire them. It then re- 
mains for the teacher to make the most 
of the situation and fix the point that 
was for her the real objective. 

It was the latter that opened up the 
way for one supervisor to initiate the 
teachers of the system in which she had 
recently become a worker into the use 
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of the project, and to lead them into a 
study of the project method, with in- 
creasingly earnest efforts to apply this 
method in their own classroom proce- 
dure. 

The immediate need which con- 
fronted these teachers was data, ma- 
terial to be used in the study of local 
history and geography. Now, educa- 
tion should prepare people — grown-up 
children, pupils in the school of life — 
to deal with the world as they find it, to 
meet those situations in which they 
from time to time find themselves 
placed, to deal with the actual prob- 
lems of everyday life in such manner as 
to get the most out of life and to give 
the-most to life — to reach the highest 
peak of citizenship — of which they are 
capable. With each of us_ specific 
needs must continue to come up in our 
lives; each of us has specific abilities 
and specific skills; what ease and power 
have we in manipulating the latter in 
order that we may most amply satisfy 
the former? Teachers frequently find 
themselves in a position to determine 
this, each for himself, by their ability to 
get and use to the best advantage the 
material needed for a study of local 
history and geography by public school 
children. 

In the case at hand, investigation of 
material available for the meeting of 
this need brought before the supervisor 
the following facts: 

1. The city was so young that a few of 
the residents could remember when in 
its place there were only sage brush and 
cacti. Meanwhile, the people who had 
remained with it had been ‘‘too busy 
making history to give time or thought 
to the writing of it.’ In fact, anyone 
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who has ever made a similar investiga- 
tion will doubtless agree that it is 
amazing how few records, and what 
poor, incomplete records, of even the 
most momentous things pertaining to 
the birth, growth, and life of a com- 
munity may be considered sufficient by 
those same people who make the 
history. 

2. The economic life of the com- 
munity has grown up mainly around 
two interests, the cantaloupe industry 
and the sugar beet industry, and these, 
as well as other things, are dependent 
upon irrigation. 

3. The pioneer life of the com- 
munity held enough of incident, action, 
romance, to intrigue the fancy of any- 
one, and could be learned, in the main, 
directly from the ‘‘old-timers”’ and their 
children who were still residents of the 
community. 

Here, then, were the centers of inter- 
est upon which to focus the attention of 
the teachers; and, as nothing in the 
way of data along these lines had ever 
been collected and written up, the 
teachers could feel that they were real 
pioneers and investigators in this par- 
ticular line. 


PROCEDURE 


This work began, naturally, with the 
teachers of the third and fourth grades. 
Meetings were held in which the teach- 
ers of these grades from all of the city 
schools discussed the matter, presenting 
their views and offering suggestions. 
Our first meetings resolved themselves 
into discussions along the following 
lines: 

1. Why study local history and geog- 
raphy in these grades? 


2. What shall we study (a) in the 
third grade? (b) In the fourth grade? 

3. The point of attack. 

4. The collecting of the material 
necessary for such a course of study. 

5. Tying this up with the routine 
phases and regular textbook work of 
the schools. 

Fortunately, there are always some 
teachers who are quick to grasp, to 
evaluate, and who are eager for the de- 
velopment promised themselves and 
their pupils by the following out of such 
a program, and here as elsewhere a 
“little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump”’ if sufficient skill is used in the 
kneading together of the various ele- 
ments of which the mass is composed. 

It was at one of these meetings, after 
the work was well under way, that one 
of the teachers exclaimed, ‘‘What a 
pity we can’t pass on the fruits of our 
labors to other teachers — certainly to 
those who may succeed us!”’ 

“That can easily be done, in part,”’ 
replied the supervisor. ‘‘ Each of these 
topics may be written up by your 
pupils, and preserved in the form of 
booklets.”’ 

It was an easy step from such an 
opinion, which soon became a unani- 
mous purpose, to a desire to make a real 
study of the community and to have 
the results of our study put into printed 
form, so that it might be available to 
citizens and all interested persons as 
well as to pupils and teachers who might 
come after these. 

Meanwhile, the main outlines of a 
course of study for these two grades 
—in history, civics, geography — had 
been agreed upon. In the working out 
of the details, listing the particular lines 























the work should follow, the specific 
topics that should be worked out, the 
conclusion was reached that there were 
many topics of special interest and im- 
portance that were too difficult for 
either the third or fourth grades to 
undertake. This led to the enlisting of 
the interest and coéperation of the 
teachers of every grade, from the third 
up, of the elementary schools, and a 
number of the teachers of the junior and 
senior high schools. 

The superintendent readily recog- 
nized the value of such an effort, and 
agreed to see to the publishing of such a 
booklet as the teachers succeeded in 
working out. 

The pupils and the people of the com- 
munity committed themselves whole- 
heartedly to the working out of the 
plan from the very first. It was a new 
idea to both pupils and town people, a 
new method of study, but they liked it. 
Children were eager to spend almost 
any amount of time and effort in get- 
ting hold of the desired information. 
“Old-timers”’ gladly reviewed the past 
in full detail; business men opened 
their plants to pupil study-classes and 
gave to teacher and pupils intimate 
facts as to the conduct of the business, 
seemingly considering the time well 
spent; people who had information of 
particular value met with the teachers 
or with certain grades in school accord- 
ing to the nature of the material they 
had to give, and made talks and an- 
swered questions; old newspaper files 
were opened to the teachers; old pic- 
tures, photographs, daguerreotypes, 
copies of deeds, land grants, etc., were 
loaned. During National Education 
Week an Old-Timers Night was fea- 
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tured, when pioneer schools and pres- 
ent-day schools were contrasted by 
means of narrative and demonstration, 
to the delight of a packed auditorium. 
In short, the teachers found them- 
selves being swept along by a tidal wave 
of general interest and enthusiasm, 
while the supervisor rejoiced in the 
successful launching of a real codpera- 
tive project in community study. 
Eventually the following outline was 
evolved, the study made, written up by 
the pupils, typed, and handed to the 
superintendent, ready for the press. 


Rocky ForpD AS THE SCHOOL CHILDREN SEE IT 
Table of Contents 


I. Historical background. 
1. Character of surrounding country. 
2. Animal life. 
3. The Indians. 
4. The coming of the white man. 
(a) Pike’s explorations. 
(b) Traders, hunters, trappers. 
(1) Bent and his forts. 
(2) Kit Carson. 
(3) Uncle John Smith. 
(4) Uncle Dick Wooten. 
. Santa Fé (one hundred years ago). 
. The Old Santa Fé Trail. 
. Mule trains. 
. Wagon trains. 
. Stage coaches. 
II. Rocky Ford of pioneer times. 
III. Rocky Ford as it is today. 
IV. Our industries. 
1. General farming in the vicinity. 
2. Alfalfa. 
3. The melon industry. 
(a) Cantaloupes. 
(b) Watermelons. 
4. The sugar beet industry. 
(a) The raising of sugar beets. 
(b) The manufacture of beet sugar. 
5. The seed industry. 
6. Poultry raising. 
7. Dairying. 
8. Trucking. 


COON AN 
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9. The bee industry. 
10. Sheep raising. 
11. Cattle raising. 
12. The creamery. 
13. The flour mill. 
14. The bakeries. 
15. The ice plant. 
16. The broom factory. 
17. The canning factory. 
18. The foundry. 
19. Cement and stone plant. 
20. Stave and silo manufacturing plant. 
21. Laundry. 
22. A blacksmith shop. 
V. Civic-social projects. 
1. Irrigation. 
(a) History of irrigation in Colorado. 
(b) Need of irrigation in Colorado. 
(c) Water administration. 
(d) The Arkansas Valley. 
(e) Otero County. 
(1) How the farmer obtains water. 
(2) History. 
(3) The Rocky Ford Ditch. 
(4) The Holbrook Canal. 
(5) The Otero Ditch Company. 
(6) The Fort Lyon Canal. 
(7) The Fort Lyon Supply Canal. 
(8) The Swink Reservoir System. 
(9) The Highline Ditch Company. 
(10) The Potter Ditch. 
(11) The Brannen Reservoir. 
(12) The Nine Mile Ditch. 
(13) The Apishapa Irrigation Company. 
Our Government. 
The water we drink. 
Our lights. 
Transportation. 
. Our police department. 
. Our fire department. 
. Churches. 
. Schools. 
(a) Early history. 
(b) The high school. 
(c) Elementary schools: Washington, Lib- 
erty, Lincoln. 
(d) Rural schools: Lafayette, West Side. 
(e) Some outstanding features. 
(f) Present organization and administra- 
tion. 
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(g) Athletics in the schools. 
(h) Health work in our schools. 
10. Our public library. 
VI. Signs of progress. 
1. Storm sewers. 
2. Paving. 

VII. The flood. 
VIII. Rocky Ford’s part in the World War. 
IX. The Arkansas Valley Fair. 


ESTABLISHING THE USE OF THE PROJECT 
AND THE PROJECT METHOD 


It is not the purpose of this article to 
enumerate or discuss the values of this 
study to the pupils and the community, 
nor even to the teachers from any stand- 
point but one, and that is: their reaction 
as to the project and the project method. 

In the beginning, the word project 
was not used. In fact, even the super- 
visor was not thinking along that line 
at the inception of the work. But the 
study was scarcely under way when the 
supervisor saw a great light: here was 
her opportunity to work out with the 
teachers a big project, they in turn 
working out contributory projects with 
their own pupils, all working together 
for the solving of a common problem, 
and thus by actual practice both to 
demonstrate the project method and to 
insure some knowledge of and practice 
in its use. She felt, however, that it 
was wiser not to state this to the teach- 
ers until their interest was assured and 
the work sufficiently far advanced for 
them to realize something of the pos- 
sibilities and values and to feel that not 
only was the use of the project method 
worth learning and attempting, but 
that it was within their abilities and an 
asset which promised pleasure as well 
as power in the meeting of their class- 
room needs. 
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Incidentally at subsequent meetings 
and in individual conferences with the 
teachers the supervisor used the term 
‘‘project.”” She immediately began to 
throw emphasis in her own work along 
such lines as the developing of a real 
project calls for, meanwhile directing 
the work of the teachers along similar 
lines. The teachers were interested. 
They were pleased, even gratified, to 
find themselves thus easily acquiring 
familiarity with the project. Further 
instruction came naturally, for the 
supervisor had but to meet the needs 
and expressed desires of the teachers. 

Throughout the remainder of that 
session, and then in a summer school 
session in which many of the same 
teachers were working, the project 
method was studied. A comprehensive 
bibliography was gradually brought to 
the notice of the teachers, and much 
reading on the subject was done, some 
of it being discussed in conferences or in 
meetings. Also, results of the work 
done were carefully studied, compared, 
and evaluated. 

Thus, in the course of the session, 
every teacher from the third grade up of 
the elementary schools by means of 
actual practice, as well as through read- 
ing and discussion, became a student of 
the project method and learned much 
from the working out of projects in her 
own classroom. This was true, also, 
of a number of junior and senior high 
school teachers who assisted in the 
working out of the big project. 

Meanwhile, other teachers became 
interested, and projects along other 
lines were worked out in the kinder- 
garten and the first and second grades. 
During the summer, a number of high 


school teachers also made a special 
study of the project method. 

When the next session opened, the 
project and the project method were 
natural considerations. The old teach- 
ers who remained were so firmly com- 
mitted to its ways that the supervisor 
found comparatively little trouble in 
bringing those teachers who had come 
into the schools that session to a study 
and use of the project. 

It is not claimed that every teacher 
in this system knew the project fully or 
used the project method so as to develop 
all of its possibilities. There are always 
those who are satisfied with the superfi- 
cial, and there are always those who 
cannot or will not put into operation 
sufficient energy — perhaps’ mental, 
perhaps physical — necessary to the 
accomplishment of such an undertaking. 
Even the most skilled and conscientious 
of teachers must ‘‘learn to do by doing’’; 
hence, some of the best teachers of the 
system are still finding wider, better, 
more thorough applications of the proj- 
ect method. But it is the opinion of 
the superintendent and supervisor as 
well as of the teachers that the values, 
the actual benefits, growing out of this 
project in supervision were too far- 
reaching to be overestimated. A real 
contribution to the historical wealth of 
the community had been made; civic 
interest had been stimulated in the 
teachers as well as in the children and 
the community; the schools and the 
industrial life of the community had 
been brought into close touch with each 
other, resulting in much altogether 
wholesome advertising for the schools; 
the school system had felt the unifying 
influence of a common interest and a 
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common effort; every subject of the 
elementary schools had been vitalized; 
and, among the teachers, aside from 
their participation in the working out of 
such a project and from their acquisi- 
tion of varying degrees of expertness in 
the use of the project method, a pro- 
fessional zeal and alertness had been 
stimulated which could not fail to lead 
to the enriching of their teaching ex- 
perience and make of them better 
teachers. 


SOME SUPERVISORY DETAILS 


Just what had been’ the supervisor’s 
part in the accomplishment of the 
foregoing? 

First of all, there had to be a real 
enthusiasm both for the project method 
and for this particular project. There 
had to be a thorough knowledge of 
ways and means as to applications along 
this particular line. 

It was, of course, necessary for her to 
have a fairly clear concept of the project 
as a whole, and to be able to visualize, 
in the main, the many projects contribu- 
tory to it, or at least to recognize and 
evaluate them as they presented them- 
selves in the course of the study. And 
it was equally necessary for her to have 
interest in and knowledge of community 
study. 

Her first step was to acquaint herself 
with the main features and possibilities 
of such a study in this particular com- 
munity. She then carefully studied 
her teaching force, by means of observa- 
tion, direct questioning, and tests in the 
way of certain assignments which would 
give her some insight as to their abili- 
ties, skills, and interests. 

Deciding on a point of attack was the 


next issue. In this case, the supervisor 
soon saw that the idea of making of 
their work something more than a 
mere course of study in geography, 
history, civics, or a treatment of these 
for their pupils, could be made to 
assume something of the nature of an 
adventure. By interesting the teach- 
ers in some of the stirring events of the 
early settlement of the place, and by 
arousing their ambition through plans 
for passing on their work, both the 
pioneer and the creative instincts were 
called into activity. 

Only a small portion of the outline as 
given above was worked out at first. 
It was the supervisor’s purpose to get 
each teacher started on the working out 
of an individual project as soon as pos- 
sible, and she particularly desired the 
major portion of this to come from the 
teachers themselves. So, as the study 
of the community progressed, certain 
points became outstanding, and were 
suggested by one teacher or another as 
phases needing detailed study, assign- 
ment for this study being made to the 
class and teacher according to the dif- 
ficulty of the topic and its appropriate- 
ness to the interests of a particular 
class, or the way it tied up with other 
phases of the work of the grade — usu- 
ally at the request of the teacher. 
Later, when the development of certain 
topics was necessary for a reasonable 
degree of completeness of the study as a 
whole, volunteers were called for, and, 
as a rule, the response was all that 
could be expected. 

In the working out of the first project 
undertaken by any teacher, the super- 
visor gave frequent conferences with 
suggestions as to how to bring the proj- 
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ect before the class so as to make it 
grow naturally out of the work at hand, 
how to assist the class in the carrying 
forward of the work, how to get ma- 
terial, and how to organize this material, 
etc. In a few cases, outlines were 
made by the supervisor; more frequent- 
ly outlines were made by the teacher, 
or by the pupils working with the 
teacher, and discussed with the super- 
visor. 

Some teachers had never taken a class 
on a field trip, or on a trip to an indus- 
trial plant or the like. Such teachers 
were instructed in the basic principles 
of such first-hand study; they were 
taught how to prepare their class for 
such a trip, how to lead the class into 
the writing out of questionnaires cover- 
ing the points to be observed, etc. In 
all but a few cases the supervisor ac- 
companied the teacher and class on the 
first of such visits, and was present at 
one or more of the follow-up lessons, 
frequently taking part in the discus- 
sions, just as a member of the class, or as 
a helping-teacher. Individual con- 
ferences with the teachers after such 
lessons proved exceedingly valuable. 

A number of the teachers needed very 
careful instruction in methods of getting 
a project written up by the pupils. 
Some of them also needed a good deal of 
observation at this point, for the 
tendency is, naturally, to do too much 
of the work for the pupil, the result 
being more nearly the teacher’s than 
the pupils’ write-up. 

Always it was necessary for the 
supervisor to stimulate, to encourage, to 
suggest ways and means. A few times 
it was necessary for her to step into the 
breach and actually carry forward some 


classroom project until the teacher 
gained more of insight or of energy. In 
two cases, an over-ambitious teacher 
had attempted work she could not carry 
forward to the most desirable conclu- 
sion, and a change was effected. 

As the project progressed fewer group 
meetings were necessary, most of the 
discussions being between small related 
groups and the supervisor, or resolving 
themselves into individual conferences. 
Frequently the supervisor arranged 
with some citizen for either a talk to the 
teachers, to a class, or to a group, ac- 
cording to the need for information or 
stimulation, though often such talks or 
interviews were arranged for by the 
teacher or teachers immediately in- 
terested, and sometimes by the children. 
Teachers were encouraged to consult 
with each other, and to share with each 
other material or information that was 
mutually helpful. 

References on community study, on 
the working out of various projects, and 
on the project method, were carefully 
noted and frequently exchanged and 
discussed, the teachers themselves often 
taking the initiative with the supervisor 
and with each other. 

Frequent discussions as to the prog- 
ress of a project, relationships, ramifi- 
cations, applications, values, led into a 
more careful consideration of abilities, 
skills, and practical pedagogy as related 
to everyday life and the functioning of 
the curriculum in the making of our 
citizens. 

Criteria for judging projects were 
directly and indirectly discussed, and 
this led directly to the thinking of other 
criteria, and evaluating our school work 
accordingly. In some cases, teachers 
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were led to an evaluation of their own 
work which was most enlightening. 


CONCLUSION 


Not every supervisor who desires to 
lead teachers into the use of the project 
method will find such a community 
study feasible, but the working out of 
some other big project of real interest 
and worth would offer much the same 
opportunities and proceed along much 


the same lines. Certainly the best way 
to teach the project method is by work- 
ing out a project, and most assuredly 
there is no other means which offers the 
supervisor such a wealth of opportunity 
for studying her teachers, for meeting 
them on the common ground of a com- 
mon need, for directing their study and 
their effort, for evaluating (and, paren- 
thetically, being evaluated), and for 
establishing a sure basis for professional 
yet friendly leadership. 


A RATING SCALE FOR INDIVIDUAL CAPACITIES, ATTITUDES, 
AND INTERESTS 


W. HarpIN HUGHES 
Director of Research, Pasadena City Schools, California 


GENERAL NATURE OF SCALE 


This scale is designed for the purpose 
of measuring in relative fashion those 
individual capacities, attitudes, and 
interests which our civilization has 
found especially valuable and upon 
which she has placed a premium. The 
following is a list of the traits to be 
measured: regularity and persistency, 
trustworthiness, sense of accuracy, con- 
fidence in own ability, initiative and 
aggressiveness, respect for authority, 
codperativeness, force of personality, 
capacity for group leadership, quickness 
of thought, strength and control of 
attention, retentiveness of memory. 
The scale also includes the following 
special interests: social, executive, 


literary, scientific and mathematical, 
mechanical and constructive, athletic, 
expressive, artistic, musical, and home- 
making. 


METHOD USED 


The methods employed in this scale 
are based on the facts of individual 
variation and the principles of scientific 
observation. It has long been known 
that in any considerable number of un- 
selected individuals we find not only 
variation with respect to any given type 
of measure but also a ‘“‘normal curve of 
distribution” for these individual 
measures. In brief, with respect to any 
one of the measures obtained for a large 
unselected group, there are a very few 
who rank near the highest, a very few 
who rank near the lowest, and an 
increasing number of individuals in the 
successive ranks as we pass from either 
extreme to the average. This is equally 
true whether we consider measurements 
of height, strength of grip, capacity for 
intelligence, or any other measureable 
trait. 
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COMPARATIVE RATING SCALE 
INDIVIDUAL CAPACITIES, ATTITUDES AND INTERESTS 





Person Rated ABC nnrvrsecr, FORO... ecreoccccoccosecccece 


Person Rating Date. 








LOWEST INFERIOR MEDIUM SUPERIOR HIGHEST 
° 40 80 120 160 200 


TRAITS AND ATTITUDES 


1 Regularity and Persistency 
Trustworthiness 


Sense of Accuracy 


=|e ys 


Confidence in Own Ability 


Initiative and Aggressiveness 


ao 


Respect for Authority 
Co-operation in Group Activities 
Force of Personality 


eijriz ie 


Capacity for Group Leadership 

10. Quickness of Thought 

11. Strength and Control of Attention 
12. Retentiveness of Memory 
SPECIAL INTERESTS 

Social 

Executive 

Literary 

Scientific and Mathematical 


1. 

2. 

3 

4 

5. Mechanical and Constructive 
6. Expressive 

7. Artistic 

8. Musical 

9. Home-Making 

10. Athletic 


OTHER DATA 





Form used in Pasadena junior and senior high schools. 
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Systematic, intensified observation 
and the compositing of independent 
judgments of different raters relative to 
a given trait should enable us to rank 
the individual rather accurately. These 
are the methods to be employed. 


NEED FOR SUCH RATINGS 


If the records of student achievement 
usually found in our schools are any 
indication of what we consider most 
important, our conceptions of educa- 
tion are indeed narrow. The meager 
data recorded in the principal's office is, 
ordinarily, in terms of the extent to 
which the student has acquired infor- 
mation. There is little to indicate the 
individual capacities, attitudes, and 
interests of students. The essential 
characteristics of students are seldom 
noted in any way adequate for intelli- 
gent educational guidance. 

In the more up-to-date schools, how- 
ever, the results of mental tests are be- 
ing recorded in a way to make possible 
a better understanding of students. 
But these tell only a part of the story. 
The mental scores alone do not show 
whether or not the student is acquiring 
those habits, attitudes, and interests 
which are most conducive to successful 
living. He may stand ever so high in 
the so-called ‘‘general intelligence” 
tests, for example, and be lacking in 
any one or all of such traits as persist- 
ency, trustworthiness, initiativeness, 
codperativeness, respect for authority. 
On the other hand, he may have only 
a medium standing in ‘‘general intelli- 
gence’’ and, at the same time, be ac- 
quiring such habits and attitudes as 


will make him very successful in after 
life. 


We need, therefore, to give more at- 
tention to the non-informational ele- 
ments of education. If there are habits, 
attitudes, and interests that are of 
prime importance in life, we need to 
plan just as definitely for the develop- 
ment of these as we have hitherto 
planned for the giving of mere informa- 
tion. We cannot safely assume that 
any of these will be adequately cared for 
unless our methods, organization, and 
equipment are in harmony with the re- 
sults to be obtained. We certainly can- 
not expect students to attach as much 
importance to the educational elements 
on which they are not rated as to those 
on which they are regularly rated. If 
we rate on academic achievement alone, 
we may be sure that students will con- 
sider that type of achievement para- 
mount. 

With the information called for in 
this rating scheme at hand, greater 
justice can be accorded to all kinds of 
students. The student of mediocre 
capacity need not be discouraged with 
mediocre achievement in book work 
when he knows that the school is observ- 
ing and making record of the fact that 
he is acquiring habits and attitudes 
most conducive to successful living. 
The knowledge that he is ranking high 
in some of these important achieve- 
ments will, in fact, encourage him to 
continue longer and more happily in all 
of his school work. The most capable 
academic student will also receive 
greater justice because, as a result of the 
broader rating, he will come to see that 
he has not been living up to his possibil- 
ities. All students will be encouraged 
to do better when they know what the 
real objectives in education are. 
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In order to clarify in the minds of 
students and teachers the several traits 
used in the rating scale, we have 


formulated the following statements 
concerning the typical characteristics 
of each: 


TRAIT CHARACTERISTICS 


I. REGULARITY AND PERSISTENCY 


Lowest Rank 
1. Is seldom found in the right place at the right 
time. 
. Works sporadically. 
. Habitually leaves job unfinished. 
. Is discouraged by trifling obstacles. 
. Is inconsistent in thought and behavior. 
5. Is conspicuous for procrastinating. 


umn & N 


font 


Highest Rank 
Is found in the right place at the right time. 
. Works regularly and on time. 
. Completes job before leaving it. 
. Perseveres even when making little progress. 
. Holds tenaciously to worth-while purposes. 
6. Isgenerally consistent in thought and behavior. 


ap wen 


II. TRUSTWORTHINESS 


Lowest Rank 

1. Does not hesitate to offer as his own the work 
done by another. 

. Disregards own promises and other obligations. 
. Gives false impression by exaggeration. 

. Is subject to own prejudices. 

. Does not admit error even when shown to be 
wrong. 

. Loafs when unwatched. 

. Does not ‘play the game” honorably. 


ne Ww Nn 
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ITighest Rank 
1. Is scrupulously honest in work. 
2. Fulfills promises and other obligations. 
3. Avoids exaggerations and other inaccuracies. 
4. Is not misled by own prejudices. 
5. Admits error if shown to be wrong. 
6. Does not loaf when unwatched. 
7. “Plays the game” honorably. 


Ill. SENSE OF ACCURACY 


Lowest Rank 
. Gives as fact impressions based on inadequate 
observations or hearsay. 

. Expresses ideas inaccurately and vaguely. 

3. Does not evaluate new ideas, but jumps at 
conclusions. 

4. Has low standards of workmanship and delivers 
any kind of work he thinks will be accepted. 


_ 
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IV. CONFIDENCE 
Lowest Rank 
. Avoids responsibilities. 
. Expresses no ambition for worth-while achieve- 
ment. 


no 
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. Hesitates about expressing own opinions. 
4. Is pessimistic when confronted with difficult 
tasks. 


5. Mistrusts own judgments. Is timid. 


Highest Rank 

1. Does not give as fact impressions based on 
inadequate observations or hearsay. 

2. Expresses ideas accurately and clearly. 

3. Carefully evaluates new ideas before arriving 
at conclusions. 

4. Has high standards of workmanship and does 
not deliver work that represents anything 
poorer than the best possible. 


IN OWN ABILITY 
Highest Rank 

1. Courts responsibilities. 

2. Expresses ambition for worth-while achieve- 
ment. 

3. Does not hesitate 
opinions. 

4. Attacks difficult tasks resolutely. 

5. Relies on own judgment. 


about expressing own 
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V. INITIATIVE AND AGGRESSIVENESS 


Lowest Rank 

1. Possesses a minimum amount of intellectual 

curiosity. 
2. Is characterized by a general lack of originality 
and resourcefulness. 
. Is satisfied when meeting the minimum re- 
quirements or less. 
Lacks energy and enthusiasm in work. 
Depends on suggestions and help from others 
when confronted by difficulties and quits if 
help is not forthcoming. 


w 
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Highest Rank 
1. Evinces a high degree of intellectual curiosity. 
. Is extremely original and resourceful. 
Assumes responsibility for doing much more 
than the ordinary. 
4. Is energetic and determined in carrying out 
plans and purposes. 


. Finds ways and means for getting around 
difficulties. 
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VI. RESPECT FOR AUTHORITY 


Lowest Rank 


. Habitually violates disciplinary regulations. 
Does not conform to legitimate routine re- 

quirements. 

. Assumes an unfriendly attitude toward those 
who coéperate with the authorities. 

4. Does not hesitate to oppose the decisions of 
umpires and other duly appointed judges. 

. Has pronounced anarchistic tendencies. 


a 
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Highest Rank 


. Respects disciplinary regulations. 

. Conforms to necessary routine requirements. 
Does not assume an unfriendly attitude toward 
those who coéperate with the authorities. 

4. Accepts without contention the decisions of 
umpires and other duly appointed judges. 


&® nN = 


VII. COOPERATIVENESS 


Lowest Rank 

. Maintains an attitude of aloofness toward the 
worthy group activities. 

. Insists on own preferences even when they 
interfere with the general spirit and welfare of 
the group. 

. Is extremely selfish in dealings with others. 

4. Insists on receiving special favors and privi- 
leges. 

. Refuses to help carry out worth-while sugges- 
tions made by others. 

6. Takes very little pride in his group or groups. 
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VIII. FORCE OF 


Lowest Rank 

Weak personality is generally detectable by 
such characteristics as indecision, fickleness, 
timidity, ill-breeding, lack of tact, unattractive- 
ness in general appearance, etc. The possible list 
of such characteristics is almost limitless. No 
one person will necessarily possess all of them. 
No two persons of extremely weak personalities 
will possess exactly the same combination of 


Highest Rank 

1. Participates extensively in the worthy group 
activities. 

2. Gives up own preferences when they interfere 
with the general good spirit and welfare of the 
group. 

3. Is extraordinarily fair-minded and generous. 

4. Is democratic. Does not expect special favors 
or privileges. 

5. Seems happy in his work and play with others. 

6. Is always ready to do his part in any legitimate, 
coéperative undertaking. 


PERSONALITY 
Highest Rank 

Force of personality cannot be adequately 
defined. It is different for different individuals. 
In any case, however, it consists primarily of a 
harmonious combination of social traits, habits, 
and attitudes. The most forceful personality is 
usually characterized by refinement of manners, 
generosity and broadmindedness, courtesy and 
tactfulness, positiveness and ease in general bear- 
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undesirable qualities. The combination varies 
from individual to individual. 
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ing, self-control under trying conditions, sense of 
humor, genuine sincerity, and attractiveness in 
generala »pearance. The possible combination of 
such characteristics, however, varies from indi- 
vidual to individual. Some of these, in fact, may 
be lacking provided that others are prominent. 
But, in general, forcefulness of personality de- 
pends upon the extent and variety of pleasing 
qualities. 


IX. CAPACITY FOR GROUP LEADERSHIP 


‘ 
Lowest Rank 
1. Is extremely lacking in personality. (See 
c characteristics under VIII.) 


2. Is characterized by the minimum of trust- 
worthiness. (See characteristics under IT.) 

3. Has no confidence in own ability. (See 
characteristics under IV.) 

4. Is extremely weak in initiative and aggressive- 
ness. (See characteristics under V.) 

5. Is conspicuously lacking in codperativeness. 
(See characteristics under VII.) 

6. Lacks enthusiasm in undertakings. 


X. QUICKNESS 





Lowest Rank 


1. Reacts most slowly to new situations. 
2. Is extremely slow in getting under headway in 
any piece of work. 
° 3. Lags far behind in following discussions and 
seldom anticipates what is to follow. 
4. Is almost always among the very last to 
complete a given intellectual task. 
5. Is extremely inert. 


Highest Rank 


1. Has the maximum force of personality. 
characteristics under VIII.) 

2. Is characterized by extraordinary trustworthi- 
ness. (See characteristics under II.) 

3. Evinces confidence in own ability. 
characteristics under IV.) 

4. Exercises helpful initiative and aggressiveness. 
(See characteristics under V.) 

5. Is extraordinary in codperativeness. 
characteristics under VII.) 

6. Is enthusiastic in undertakings. 


(See 


(See 


(See 


OF THOUGHT 
Highest Rank 

I. Reacts with extraordinary quickness to new 
situations. 

2. Loses no time in getting under headway in 
any piece of work. 

3. Keeps pace with discussions, even anticipating 
what is to follow. 

4. Is usually among the very first to complete a 
given intellectual task. 

5. Is extraordinarily alert. 


XI. STRENGTH AND CONTROL OF ATTENTION 


Lowest Rank 

1. Is extremely slow to take on the bodily atti- 
tude of attention. 

2. Allows attention to fluctuate from work at 
hand to irrelevant objects and thoughts. 

3. Does not ignore distractions nor give sustained 
attention even when the situation requires 
mental concentration. 

, 4. Does not become absorbed in continuous 
. thought or study. 
5. Isgenerally characterized as “ scatter-brained.”’ 





Highest Rank 


I. Is quick to take on bodily attitude of attention. 

2. Does not allow attention to fluctuate from 
work at hand to irrelevant objects and thoughts. 

3. Ignores distractions and gives sustained at- 
tention when the situation requires mental 
concentration. 

4. Becomes absorbed in continuous thought or 
study. 

5. Is generally alert in new situations. 
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XII. RETENTIVENESS OF MEMORY 


Lowest Rank 


1. Requires the maximum of repetition in 

learning. 

. Recalls vaguely and inaccurately what has 

once been learned. 

3. Does not organize the memory elements so 
that they stand out as larger and related units 
in consciousness. 

4. Does not readily readjust self to a situation if 
any considerable time has elapsed since the 
initial adjustment. 

There are different types of memory. Some 
may be strong and others weak in the same indi- 

Rate chiefly for the type of memory 


required in your particular field. 


to 


vidual. 


SPECIAL INTERESTS 


The plan for rating special interests 
is similar to that for rating the other 
traits. This rating, however, is to be 
made by those only who are in position 
to know the comparative interests of 
students in a given field. The English 
teachers will probably know best about 
the literary and expressive interests; 
the art teachers, the artistic; the science 
and mathematics teachers, the scientific 
and mathematical; the music teachers, 
the musical; the domestic science teach- 
ers, the home-making; the manual arts 
teachers, the mechanical and construc- 


EXECUTIVE 
Lowest Rank 

1. Is extremely weak in general capacities for 
group leadership. 

. Is seldom or never looked to for suggestions in 
group activities. 

. Is never made chairman of important executive 
committees. 

4. Is never elected to presidency of class or other 
coéperative group. (This is assuming that the 
group has the correct attitude toward its 
executive functions.) 

. Fails to get things done when placed in execu- 
tive position. 

6. Shoulders executive responsibilities reluctantly 

and half-heartedly. 
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Highest Rank 


1. Requires the minimum of repetition in learning. 

. Recalls vividly and accurately what has once 
been learned. 

. Organizes the memory elements so that they 
stand out as larger and related units in con- 
sciousness. 

4. Quickly and easily readjusts self to a situation 
after adjustment to that situation has once 
been made. 

In this connection we should keep in mind that 
there is not a single capacity for memory, but 
many. The rater will consider only those evi- 
dences of retentiveness which come regularly 
under his observation. 


tN 
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tive; and the class advisers, the social 
and executive. The manual of instruc- 
tions, at this time, does not contain the 
specific characteristics of these several 
interests. The person who makes the 
rating for a given interest, however, 
should enumerate typical characteristics 
of the highest rank and of the lowest 
rank respectively and keep these in 
mind while arranging the names of the 
students in their appropriate ranks. 
The method should be precisely the 
same as that used for the other traits 
and attitudes. The following is sugges- 
tive: 

INTERESTS 

Highest Rank 


1. Is extraordinarily strong in general capacities 
for group leadership. 

2. Is most frequently looked to for suggestions 
in group activities. 

3. Is frequently made chairman of important 
executive committees. 

4. Is much more frequently than the average 
student elected to the presidency of class or 
other coéperative group. 

5. Shows extraordinary capacity for organization 
and administration. 

6. Shoulders executive responsibilities gladly and 
optimistically. 
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The rater will prepare such a list of 
characteristics for whatever interest he 
may be rating. 


METHOD OF RATING 


The accuracy of ratings is most 
nearly insured if only one trait at a 
time is considered for the individuals of 
an entire group. This method permits 
concentration on a single element of 
the problem and eliminates very much 
of the error that would otherwise creep 
in. To go down the list of traits in 
succession for a single individual is al- 
most impossible. Scarcely anyone is 
capable of shifting points of view so 
rapidly and, at the same time, of placing 
the individual at all accurately in his 
relative position. When this latter 
method is used, the judgment on any 
trait is more likely to be influenced by 
the judgment just recorded for the pre- 
ceding trait. The most economical 
method as well as the most nearly 
accurate is to consider one trait at a 
time for a considerable number of 
individuals. 

The method here recommended espe- 
cially lends itself to definitely planned 
observation with a view to scientific 
rating. If, for example, the teacher is 
rating on initiative she may plan situa- 
tions in which students will have natu- 
ral incentives for exercising this trait. 
It is very desirable, however, that 
school situations in general be definitely 
planned for the development of this 
invaluable capacity. One by one, the 
other traits listed in the scale may be 
considered. It is hoped that all school 


situations will eventually be planned 
for the development of desirable capac- 
ities, attitudes, and interests. 


This is 





one of the important results to be ac- 
complished by an organized program of 
rating. 


VALIDITY OF RATINGS 


The validity of any testing or rating 
scheme in predicting what an individual 
will be or do in real, practical life situa- 
tions depends primarily on three factors, 
namely, (1) the normality of the situa- 
tion in which he is rated; (2) the degree 
to which the individual is “‘himself’’ at 
the time he is rated, and (3) the extent 
to which there is agreement between the 
actual reactions of the individual to this 
normal situation and the observations 
and judgment of the rater as expressed 
in the rating. 

It is evident, therefore, that the first 
requirement for validity in this rating 
scheme is met only in the degree to 
which school situations are similar to 
normal life situations. This degree 
varies from school to school and from 
classroom to classroom. The second re- 
quirement for validity is more likely to 
be met because the rating is for a con- 
siderable period of time, thus eliminat- 
ing errors which might otherwise result 
from temporary physical conditions. 
The third requirement, careful observa- 
tion and judgment on the part of the 
rater, will also be met in varying de- 
grees. Any person, however, may be- 
come through practice more and more 
nearly accurate in observing and judg- 
ing. 

The validity of the ratings, moreover, 
may be increased many fold by the 
compositing of many judgments. Of 
course, no individual could stand 
equally high in the judgments of many 
raters. Judgments must necessarily 
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vary. This is true everywhere. A per- 
son may be rated in the lowest rank on a 
given trait by one rater and in the 
highest rank by another. These two 
ratings when averaged give a medium 
rating, which, of course, is the safest 
rating when two observers differ so 
widely in their judgments. Such ex- 


tremes, however, are exceptional. The 
other raters will differ far less widely in 
their judgments and the average for all 
will be a rating far more dependable 
than any single rating. In fact, the 
pooling of many ratings year after year 
will eventually give the individual the 
rating he most nearly deserves. 


A SIXTH-GRADE PROJECT 
The Writing and Producing of a Marionette Play 


CLARA McCorp 
State Normal School, Towson, Maryland 


A believer in the expression of 
McMurry, that, ‘educationally con- 
sidered . . . achild is at his best when 
planning and executing his own proj- 
ects,’ the teacher of this particular 
group commenced, early in the year, to 
watch for evidences of the pupils’ inter- 
est that might indicate the desired need 
for composition. Within a brief time 
the evidence pointed plainly to play 
construction; a needed assembly pro- 
gram furnished the purpose. 

The project was given its initial 
impetus when some of the children were 
taken to see a performance of ‘‘ Rip Van 
Winkle,” produced by Tony Sarg’s 
marionettes. A subsequent oral Eng- 
lish period was given over to a report on 
the performance by the children who 
attended. Two copies of Sarg’s Mario- 
nettes for Children were placed upon the 
reading table, without comment upon 
the part of the teacher. 

When the question was asked, ‘‘ What 
shall we do for our next assembly?” 
there was a prompt and enthusiastic 
response. ‘‘A Marionette Play!” 


In order to forestall a possible reac- 
tion, the teacher took occasion to point 
out the difficulties involved in such a 
project, at the same time leading the 
children to suggest means whereby a de- 
termined effort on the part of the entire 
group might overcome the tasks ahead 
and lead to a successful completion. 

Since the custom of the school re- 
quires that each assembly program be 
based upon actual school work, a survey 
of the class work at the time was made 
by the children as a basis for the first 
phase of the project, the writing of the 
play. It was agreed that the Viking 
period of European History offered the 
most attractive field, and it was selected 
as the time setting. To insure an ac- 
curate production, the children quickly 
realized the necessity of a comprehensive 
reading of Norse mythology, folk lore, 
history, and poetry. Among the books 
consulted may be mentioned: Mabie’s 
Norse Tales; Hall’s Viking Tales; Long- 
fellow’s Skeleton in Armor; Dasent’s 
Popular Tales from the Norse; and 
Field’s Norse Lullaby. Selections also 
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from Beowulf and Morris’ Norse Sagas 
were read. 

During the search for suitable mate- 
rial, careful study was made of the 
essentials of a good play in order to 
establish standards by which the mate- 
rial to be submitted might be judged 
correctly. This included the telling of 
many stories by different members of 
the group; and at least one dramatiza- 
tion was made and discarded. 

Finally, ‘‘The Lad Who Went to the 
North Wind,” as related by Dasent, 
was selected. The children commenced 
the actual work by rewriting the origi- 
nal story and condensing its three 
scenes into one. The characters of a 
king and his daughter were introduced 
into the story to give a purpose to the 
lad’s visit, the hand of the princess and 
the kingdom being used as the typical 
reward characteristic of the Norse fairy 
tale. For the same reason, unsuccess- 
ful warriors of the court were introduced 
in order to throw the lad’s final success 
into prominence. Because of the im- 
portance of the singers of the period, a 
skald was added to the cast. The re- 
sult was a carefully worked out synopsis 
of the entire play before any attempt 
was made at actual scene writing. The 
group chose one of their number to 
write the poems that were to be intro- 
duced in the play, and a committee of 
eight was appointed to take over the 
balance of the work. 

The composition of the poems neces- 
sitated a study of Norse rhythm, and 
that of the Beowulf was selected as 
typical; the writer of the poems under- 
took to explain this feature to the bal- 
ance of the group. The material was 
found mainly in Beowulf, Norse Sagas, 


and Williams’ Social Scandinavia in the 
Viking Age. 

The dramatis persone and the final 
stage directions were not written into 
the play until there had been several 
trial productions. The final detail was 
the selection of suitable Norse names 
for the characters. 

While the play was in actual process 
of construction, another committee was 
working out the specifications of the 
theatre and stage; the three walls and 
the proscenium opening offered an op- 
portunity for arithmetical problems. 
The entire arrangements were planned 
and drawn to scale of correct propor- 
tion, both with reference to the theatre 
itself and to the size of the dolls to be 
used as puppets. The purchases of 
lumber, composition board, and hard- 
ware were made in line with the specifi- 
cations as well. The scale adopted was: 
fifteen inches equals six feet. 

After the theatre proper was framed 
and covered with the composition 
boards, the question of footlights pre- 
sented itself. Small tin hoods, or re- 
flectors, were cut from tin cans and 
mounted upon a narrow board that 
extended across the width of the stage 
openings. Small incandescent lamps 
from home Christmas tree decorations 
furnished the light. As the school uses 
a 110-volt circuit, the problem of trans- 
forming the current down to 15 volts 
was encountered and arranged for after 
some study; this feature was submitted 
to the school engineer for final approval. 
Three argon-filled bulbs brought in on a 
drop cord furnished the overhead light- 
ing of the stage. 

The next problem was the curtain 
and its control. A committee of boys 
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from the group visited the city and 
made a study of the operation of large 
theatre curtains, working out a system 
of pulleys and cords that proved satis- 
factory for the small stage, the two 
curtains closing or opening by one 
movement of a cord. 

Still another committee was engaged 
in working out the designs for the three 
set-ups that were to be used in the 
various scenes as well as the attendant 
furniture and fixtures. This necessi- 
tated considerable study before any 
actual work could be undertaken. Ref- 
erence books were consulted for ideas 
of Norse interiors, particularly for the 
King’s feast hall in the opening scene. 
The school librarian and the head of the 
history department were importuned 
for help at this time and responded most 
generously. After a plan of the feast 
hall had been drawn up, an art period 
was given to the project and each child 
worked out for himself a warrior’s shie!d 
and also a strip design to represent the 
carved wood beams of the hall. After- 
ward, these various designs were exhib- 
ited and the ones expressing the truest 
Norse character were chosen to decorate 
the walls. Battle-axes, armor, and 
throne chairs were designed after illus- 
trations found in Williams’ Social Scan- 
dinavia in the Viking Age. ‘The reverse 
side of the set-up representing the feast 
hall was painted to represent walls of 
stone for use in the scene showing the 
interior of a poor inn. The three walls 
were hinged with wire links and so made 
reversible. 

A suitable setting for the home of the 
North Wind was adopted after much 
search and discussion, namely, a Nor- 
Wegian sea scene painted on large sheets 


of wrapping paper, using calcimine in 
blue, green, black, and white as a 
medium. This work was done by a 
committee of three girls. The stage 
committee was responsible for the hem- 
ming of the velour curtains and con- 
struction of the small stools, tables, and 
throne chairs; these last were made of 
wood and composition board. 

The decoration of the outer walls of 
the theatre introduced a study of color 
harmonies, and the longed-for gray 
theatre with curtains of old blue gave 
way to buff walls and a brown curtain 
to match the color scheme of the recita- 
tion and assembly rooms of the school. 
The committee on decorations made a 
study of the composition of buffs, tans, 
and browns, and mixed their own paints 
for the final results. A very simple 
design in silver was added to the edge of 
the theatre walls and used to outline the 
proscenium opening. The carving on 
the beams, as well as on the throne 
chairs, was touched up with the silver 
likewise. 

The most difficult work connected 
with the project was the making of the 
puppets. Dolls fifteen inches high were 
used to represent the adult characters. 
The bodies were made of ribbed white 
stockings stitched across the middle 
to insure limberness. The legs were 
stuffed as far as the knees, where a 
double row of stitching was used. When 
the lower half of the leg was stuffed, a 
foot was constructed out of dress leads 
and attached. The arms were not 
stuffed and the hands were obtained 
from discarded dolls as far as possible; 
when they could not be obtained, white 
wool was substituted. One of the seri- 
ous difficulties we experienced was to 
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obtain suitable heads of the proper 
sizes. Toy stores and doll hospitals 
throughout the city were visited with- 
out result. Finally one day the largest 
boy reported enthusiastically that he 
had discovered the desired heads at one 
of the local Five and Ten Cent Stores. 
The heads, which were of papier-maché 
construction, were sawed from their 
respective shoulders and holes were 
drilled at the base of the necks for heavy 
threads. Other holes were drilled back 
of the ears for the attaching of the head 
strings. 

The intense family resemblance was 
overcome in a number of ways. Two 
of the warriors and the skald gave up 
their long curls to furnish the beard and 
moustache of the third warrior. The 
King was given a white wig of spun 
glass ‘‘angel hair”’ contributed from the 
Christmas tree decorations. The Prin- 
cess was given a wig of long, golden hair 
made by tying several skeins of em- 
broidery silk together, cutting the two 
ends of the skeins, and ravelling out 
each thread. A large hole was cut in 
the top of her head and the knot of the 
silk was glued into this hole. 

Possibly the most serious considera- 
tion was given to the construction of a 
ram that had an important part in the 
cast. It was his function to dispense 
gold pieces whenever he opened his 
mouth, which required a hollow head as 
well as a movable jaw that would drop 
of its own weight when its string was 
released. To meet these requirements, 
the corner of a candy box was used; this 
was narrowed down and the cover, 
reversed, was hinged with a hairpin. 
The lower jaw was lined with turkey red 
calico and a weight was sewed in the 


lining to assist in its locomotion. Paper- 
wound wire was used as a base for the 
horns, which were built out suitably at 
the bases by the application of many 
strips of gummed paper. The body 
was stuffed and four hollow cotton legs 
were attached. Into the lower end of 
the legs small lengths of doweling were 
slipped, painted black to represent the 
hoofs. The whole animal was treated 
to a coat of eiderdown. 

Such properties as the magic gifts 
were weighted so that they would an- 
swer to the strings of the puppeteers. 
The stick was weighted at both ends so 
that it could be manipulated to beat the 
landlord. The foods were made up of 
salt and flour paste painted to carry out 
the likenesses. The tablecloth was 
controlled by its four weighted corners 
and would enter from a clear sky, shake 
itself out, and finally spread itself on the 
table. The harp of the skald was made 
from two pieces of pasteboard glued 
together, the strings being treated with 
gold radiator paint. 

Another committee made up the 
wooden double-cross controllers for 
each of the characters and the moving 
properties. The North Wind was rep- 
resented by the combined low moaning 
of three persons concealed behind the 
scenes, assisted by a pair of bellows that 
blew crumpled paper about the stage 
whenever the North Wind was speak- 
ing. 

The puppets were all suspended from 
their controllers by heavy, black linen 
threads; separate threads ran from each 
knee, wrist, ear, and back. 

It may be of interest to mention the 
clothing of the puppets, inasmuch as the 
group appreciated fully the necessity of 
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studying Norse clothing, as well as color 
harmonies, and of working out the 
costuming with these two factors in 
mind. The ideas of design were mainly 
assisted by reference to the books of 
Williams, Mabie, and Hall; the second 
factor was the result of another lesson 
in color theory. Each child blocked in 
on a gray ground the characters as they 
were placed on the stage, and then pro- 
ceeded to work out colors for the cos- 
tumes. They chose the ones they 
considered the best, and this scheme 
was followed as far as possible. 

Two children were chosen to sit in 
front of the stage and read the lines of 
the play; other children acted as pup- 
peteers, stage electrician, and stage 
manager. The walls of the theatre 
were sufficiently high to hide the pup- 
peteers as they manipulated the char- 
acters over the tops of the set-ups. By 
dint of much practice, the puppeteers 
succeeded in producing some very real- 
istic movements on the part of the dolls. 

The assembly was arranged with the 
little theatre set up on two large tables, 
with little kindergarten chairs placed 
directly in front of the stage. Two of 
the girls played Mrs. Crosby-Adams’ 
““Marionette Dance’’; between scenes 
the ‘‘Norse Lullaby” and ‘‘The Hardy 
Norsemen’’ were sung by the fifth- 
grade children. There were two per- 
formances given for the grade children 
and, after there had been repeated 
requests for it in several departments of 
the senior school, it was decided to 
produce it for an upstairs assembly. 
The principal, Miss Tall, gave the chil- 
dren permission to charge an admission 
fee of five cents to cover the expenses 
incurred. 


The group also wrote a letter to Mr. 
Tony Sarg telling him of their play and 
inviting him to come and see the per- 
formance. Miss Stone, of the lower 
school, added a personal letter of invi- 
tation, and Miss Tall included some 
financialinducement. Fortunately, Mr. 
Sarg was at liberty to accept the 
invitation, and on the morning of the 
performance a committee was ap- 
pointed to go to the city to meet him. 
He gave a very delightful talk that was 
highly enjoyed by the entire school. 
He also gave an informal reception to 
the puppets, and the youthful designers 
received from him many helpful sug- 
gestions and criticisms from his own 
wealth of experience; he was rewarded 
by being conducted outside the building 
and ‘‘kodaked.”’ 

An interesting result manifested itself 
promptly, when the children evinced an 
earnest desire to have some permanent 
record of their project. They decided 
forthwith that each member should 
contribute a written account, illustrated 
with drawings, significant of his or her 
particular part of the project; that these 
sheets should be mimeographed in 
sufficient number to allow each child to 
have a copy, and the whole bound into 
a book. This led to much writing 
and revision, also a study of monastery 
book-binding methods. Jennie Hall’s 
Our Ancestors in Europe was especially 
referred to, also Stein’s Gabriel and the 
Hour Book, Aldrich’s Friar Jerome's 
Beautiful Book, and Skegn’s History 
of Printing. A library lesson on reasons 
for care in the handling of books led to 
a study of old bindings and the present 
methods used in hand binding. The 
children also wanted to learn how to 
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make illuminated letters and one art 
lesson was devoted to that feature. 

Three of the children, during a trip 
to Washington, studied up and reported 
back to the class on the Smithsonian 
exhibit of horn books and illuminated 
manuscripts. Another child brought 
copper plates and the etchings made 
from them and explained the process to 
the class. A study of Alexander’s 
Evolution of the Book in the Congres- 
sional Library was made, and small 
copies were posted up in the classroom. 
The book binding likewise developed 
the need for several printed pages and 
these were contributed by different 
pupils. As a part of the art factor, 
block prints were made for the invita- 
tion to the assemblies and to decorate 
the book. 

The experience was rounded out by 
an excursion to Baltimore to see a 
presentation of Thackeray’s The Rose 
and the Ring given by Mr. Sarg’s mario- 


nettes; the story was also read aloud at 
school and greatly enjoyed. 

In a partial summing up of the results 
of this project, by far the most note- 
worthy is the splendid group spirit 
developed by the children. They have 
come to work in every way as a unit and 
there is not an outside child in the entire 
group. The next outstanding feature 
is the large field of subject matter for 
which the child has experienced and 
acknowledged a need and gone out of 
his way to obtain. Originally, it was 
taken up as a project in English, but 
has included also arithmetic, history, 
music, physics, manual arts, and the 
fine arts. In the field of English it 
has opened up a good section of the 
year’s requirement for the grade, as 
well as a great deal not required — 
reading, spelling, writing, oral compo- 
sition, written composition, poetry 
appreciation, and composition play 
structure. 


EDUCATION IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION AS A PHASE OF THE 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CURRICULUM * 


E. GEORGE PAYNE 


Professor of Education, New York Universi'y 


Among the educational needs of the 
present are two of an outstanding 
character upon which there is general 
agreement among educators. The first 
of these is the need of examining or 
determining the objectives of education 
more definitely for the purpose of re- 
organizing the curricula of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The 
aim of this reorganization of subject 


matter is to provide, through elemen- 
tary and secondary instruction, for the 
elimination of evident social defects on 
the one hand and to build into the lives 
of the children of school age the habits, 
knowledges, and attitudes appropriate 
to the life of a democratic society on the 
other. The second of these needs of 
educational reconstruction is that of 
selecting social situations, close enough 


1A paper read before the National Conference on Educational Method at Cleveland, Ohio, February 28, 1923. 
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to the child at each stage of his develop- 
ment for him to understand them, 
around which the materials of instruc- 
tion may be organized so that education 
in the case of each child may proceed as 
an intelligent process. The first of these 
needs relates to subject matter, and the 
second, inseparable from the first, re- 
lates to method. I am assuming that 
there is no disagreement upon these 
points and, therefore, do not intend to 
go into a theoretical discussion of the 
basis of the curricula or method. The 
first of these tasks has been adequately 
performed by Bobbitt and the second by 
Kilpatrick. It is my purpose to present 
a discussion of the organization of a 
practical program of curriculum recon- 
struction and in particular that part of 
it relating to the immediate social 
necessity of reducing accidents, and to 
explain the part that this definite ob- 
jective may have in a program of 
educational reconstruction. 

A question arises immediately in the 
minds of some people: Is the need of 
accident reduction a matter of school 
concern ? 

The examination of the accident 
situation in any community reveals the 
fact that there is dire need of developing 
controls in children that will protect 
them in the complex environment of 
the present. When a great city like 
New York can account for about 3,500 
deaths from accidents, as it has done 
during the past year, it is time for all 
who are interested in the social welfare 
to awake to the necessity of devising 
some plan of meeting this situation. 
Moreover, these statistics become all 
the more significant when we are aware 
that 1,064 of these deaths were of chil- 


dren — enough for a school of twenty- 
seven rooms! While New York stands 
out as an example of a city with a large 
number of fatal accidents, it is by no 
means unique. Every community 
shares the record of New York to a 
greater or less extent. Moreover, con- 
trary to the usual notion, the accidents 
are largely of a public and not of an 
industrial character. That is, eighty 
per cent of the accidents occur upon the 
streets, in the home, and in public 
buildings. The efforts of recent years 
have cared for the industrial accident 
situation to a very large extent. A 
recent publication of the National 
Safety Council, ‘‘The Trend of Public 
Accidents,”” gives the estimated total 
number of deaths from accident in the 
continental United States as 79,252 for 
IQII, 75,583 for 1919 and 75,983 for 
1920. If you multiply this number by 
twenty-five, you get an estimate of the 
number of non-fatal accidents for the 
corresponding years. Accident statis- 
tics are, however, more impressive when 
we compare the deaths and injuries 
from accidents with the Americans 
killed and wounded in the recent war. 
The latest reports indicate that during 
the nineteen months that the Expedi- 
tionary Force was in France — a force 
that reached a maximum of 2,200,000 
— about 78,000 were killed, died of 
wounds, disease, and accident. During 
the same period it is estimated that 
126,600 men, women, and children were 
killed in accidents in the United States. 
Furthermore, with an estimate of 
twenty-five injuries for each person 
killed, we have nearly 3,000,000 non- 
fatal accidents during the nineteen 
months of the war or about ten non- 
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fatal accidents for each soldier wounded 
in the war. 

There is not only the calamitous loss 
of life and injury from accidents but 
also serious property loss, which makes 
the problem of accident prevention a 
matter of first importance. A few years 
ago the city of St. Louis was very proud 
of the fact that under the leadership of 
Superintendent Withers it increased 
the salaries of the teachers $1,000,000 at 
one stroke. A great deal of publicity 
was given to this event throughout the 
country. During that same year in the 
city the loss in property damage from 
automobile accidents alone was about 
$1,000,000, and it is the view of those 
who are familiar with means of pre- 
venting accidents that the loss was 
largely unnecessary. 

I assume that it is not necessary with 
this body of social leaders to emphasize 
further the accident situation, and I 
have given this data in order to con- 
vince any doubters of the seriousness of 
accidents as a public menace, and to 
allay any feeling that might arise, dur- 
ing the presentation, of the unimpor- 
tance of public accidents as a school 
problem. Moreover, these facts are 
necessary to the point of view that I 
want to present. As noted above, every 
community shares to a greater or less 
extent accident losses. Moreover, the 
fact of deaths and injuries is apparent 
to even kindergarten children, and the 
causes and means of prevention may be 
made clear to every school child. 
Therefore, the elimination of accidents 
is not only a necessity of every commu- 
nity, but the obviousness of the acci- 
dents and the part that each’child may 
have in their elimination creates an 





unusual opportunity for the organiza- 
tion of effective instructional units. 

It seems necessary here, also, as a 
part of the fundamental consideration 
to indicate the causes of accidents. One 
of my students recently worked through 
the history of accidents and found in all 
the sources he could discover only in- 
cidental mention of accidents until after 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
No statistics were available until near 
the end of the nineteenth century, and 
only seventy per cent of the population 
of the United States is now included in 
the registration area in which more or 
less adequate statistics of accidents are 
kept. Whyisthistrue? It results from 
the fact that the causes of the serious 
loss of life from accidents on the me- 
chanical side is of late nineteenth cen- 
tury and twentieth century origin. 
Seventy-five per cent of the public 
accidents for the year 1922 resulted 
from railroads, street cars, asphyxiation, 
burns from gas or electric current, and 
from that juggernaut of modern civili- 
zation — the automobile. Moreover, 
industry has developed such _ propor- 
tions as a result of these mechanical 
contrivances, so that industrial acci- 
dents have become serious only in the 
late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The period of operation of railroads 
began in the nineties, street cars at the 
close of the century, gas and electricity 
have become universal necessities in the 
twentieth century, and accidents from 
automobiles have not become a matter 
of serious concern until within the last 
decade. Yet in the year 1922 there were 
a thousand deaths from electric current 
and eleven thousand from automobiles 
alone — fifteen per cent of the total 
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deaths from accident in the continental 
United States. Moreover, the property 
losses ran far into the millions — 
enough to support our whole educa- 
tional system. It is obvious that 
accidents would not occur if it were not 
for these mechanical hazards. It is 
nevertheless just as true that accidents 
would not have occurred if the develop- 
ment of habits, knowledges, and atti- 
tudes had proceeded in pace with the 
development of these hazards. In other 
words, it is not the mechanical condi- 
tions in themselves that cause accidents, 
but the failure of the population to 
develop specifically a body of habits, 
knowledges, and attitudes that will 
serve as controls securing protection 
against these necessary hazards of 
modern civilization. An example will 
make clear my meaning. Accidents 
occur today from three causes: (1) the 
operation of inherited tendencies in an 
environment to which, in their primitive 
form of expression, they are not 
adapted; (2) bad habits, developed in 
the people when the complexities of to- 
day were not present and transmitted 
to the children through the process of 
imitation; and (3) ignorance of present- 
day hazards, resulting from a failure to 
transmit knowledge of experts through 
any of our media of instruction to the 
masses of children and adults of the 
present. 

An illustration will clarify each of 
these statements and indicate in a con- 
crete way the causes of accidents. The 
child in the modern home, whether in 
the city or country, whose mother is 
busied with household cares, seeks an 
outlet for the play instincts. He turns 
on the gas, or comes into contact with 


the lighted flame; he climbs a tree in a 
vacant lot and comes into contact with 
an electric current, or he escapes from 
the house to the street and into the path 
of a speeding automobile, meeting 
death or serious injury just because the 
impulses to play have not been so re- 
directed that the child may exercise 
them without serious consequences. Or 
the adult who has acquired the habit of 
using the streets when the fastest mov- 
ing object was the horse and carriage, 
finds himself in peril since the conduc- 
tors of street cars and the drivers of 
automobiles are asserting their rights to 
a use of the streets for their speedier 
vehicles. A recent examination of the 
street accidents in New York City 
showed that seventy per cent of them 
occurred at places other than at des- 
ignated street crossings, although not 
three per cent of the population persist 
in the practice of “‘jay walking.” This 
record holds also for children, and is 
slightly less than that for the records of 
other cities which show seventy-five 
per cent of the accidents from these bad 
street-crossing habits. Habits of cross- 
ing streets at designated intersections 
would result in the elimination of this 
seventy per cent of street accidents. 
The third cause of accidents, ignorance, 
needs no emphasis here, and yet it ac- 
counts for thousands of accidents. 
Whether the person in the bathtub 
turns on the electric light and gets a 
fatal shock, or the person walking along 
the street grasps a dangling wire, the 
cause in each case is ignorance. Last 
year the father of a family of six chil- 
dren with an ideal American home in 
my neighborhood, while walking home 
from his work to his happy wife and 
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children, took hold of a wire, seemingly 
a harmless one, and met instant death, 
simply because he did not know that 
dangling wires are usually charged with 
a deadly current. Now, whether we 
wish to deal with one or the other of 
these three causes does not matter; the 
only means is education, and the job 
belongs primarily to the school. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on 
the causes of accidents and their rela- 
tion to education for the reason that we 
find in these causes their value as a 
means of vitalizing instruction in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Besides, enough has been written and 
said upon the method of accident 
elimination as a fundamental part of 
school instruction and school organiza- 
tion. Permit me, however, to state 
briefly here the exact relation to curric- 
ulum reconstruction. We have simply 
gone through the conventional curric- 
ulum and selected that material which 
pertains to accidents and related it in 
the instruction to actual accident causes. 
Whether the subject be English, hand- 
writing, arithmetic, civics, or drawing, 
the method is the same. To be specific, 
let us take the simple project for an 
eighth-grade class of acquainting a 
second-grade class with the causes and 
means of preventing accidents. The 
first thing would be the preparation of 
written or oral compositions and 
speeches which would actually be de- 
livered or read as an English exercise; 
the preparation of posters in drawing as 
a means of visual impression upon the 
children of crossing at corners, watching 
the police, not playing in streets, or 
carefulness in playing in streets; and 
the use of drawings in arithmetic show- 


ing the children the number and causes 
of accidents in the school district, the 
local ward, and the whole city. The 
use of letter-writing to convey this in- 
formation may be made to serve both 
as an English and as a handwriting 
exercise. In fact in working out such a 
project the teacher has made use of 
material from all the conventional sub- 
jects and has developed skill in them. 
I am sure that anyone with imagination 
can see how this project will not only 
serve to develop proper controls of be- 
havior in the children, but will also be a 
means of developing abilities and capac- 
ities in the children not thought possi- 
ble by those using the conventional 
methods. 

Or suppose we take the project in a 
sixth-grade English class of dramatizing 
some of the more serious accidents oc- 
curring in the community for a kinder- 
garten or grade class as a means of 
vividly portraying to them accident 
causes and means of prevention. You 
can readily see that the outcomes will be 
tremendous in vitalizing the instruction 
and in developing language and civic 
abilities and capacities. But it is not 
merely the method of instruction and 
subject matter that is affected by the 
making of accident prevention a prob- 
lem of school education. The school 
itself needs to be made conscious of the 
importance of regarding as a school 
problem the elimination of accidents in 
the school district. I do not mean 
merely in a general way, but the chil- 
dren themselves should become con- 
scious of the need of accident elimination 
as their problem, as a great civic need. 
Furthermore, they need to know that 
the curse of accidents cannot be elim- 
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inated without their aid. It must be- 
come their problem, and they must 
organize under school leadership to per- 
form this task. A school council of 
some sort, made up of children, needs to 
meet regularly for this task. 

I have made my notion of the form 
and character of the school organization 
so clear in other writings and addresses 
that I cannot take the space here to give 
details, but refer you to the sources 
mentioned. I cannot pass by, however, 
without mentioning the form that the 
organization of children took in St. 
Louis, for the whole city, for my con- 
nection with it represents one of the 
most inspiring chapters in my whole 
history. After the organization for the 
individual schools of the entire city had 
been functioning, we invited representa- 
tives from every private and public 
school to one of the theatres of the city, 
donated for the purpose, in mass meet- 
ing thirty-five hundred strong, com- 
posed of boys twelve to eighteen. 
These youths in mass meeting elected 
an executive committee of twenty-five 
boys, and later each school elected one 
delegate forming a representative as- 
sembly. The mass meeting still con- 
venes each month, and both the council 
and legislative bodies are functioning. 
The report of the decisions of these 
bodies is made to the mass meeting 
assembly each month and the boys go 
back to their respective communities to 
carry out the decisions. This is the 
most ambitious attempt at, and 
achievement in, civic education that I 
know. 

This briefly is the method. Equally 
important, however, is the ‘‘tie-up”’ 
between the school and the causes of 


accidents in the community, because 
you cannot shoot at random, either for 
the purpose of reducing accidents or of 
vitalizing instruction. Therefore for 
three years we sent out at least once a 
month the analysis of, accidents, by 
number, location, and cause; of serious, 
minor, fatal, non-fatal, public, street, 
and home accidents for the whole city. 

I wish to present here some material 
which I put into the hands of the 
teachers: 


I. An analysis of serious accidents to children by 


schools. 

OS ins SC nicecisia chara nis oupneusliwes 2 
RL | err ae I 
Ei o.6ia Silen Se Daw Anmikossvules I 
og CO ee ee re I 
eh. a a I 
NS ee ee I 
IN os. dasa b kbs cae eamusa I 
Citton fetehts............06.0005 2 
RNIN ene cots oes ec Apimniee Sagem 4 
ES eae ot ne et ae I 
eee ee ee re nee I 
NR 8 Sacics spltreas ruc Analg re cones 2 
NIN 5, os tsa sive avo dsp oA he Si 2 
BN ii 3 ak aaa ecg ad soca I 
INE orn is. cre ME Sheet cue eres 2 
EET ERE COTE E I 
RR ea. Sree cknu cs see cbuleee I 
EMI. coo oe oe ka Sicwmnes I 
I a iia ss tosecnire de weaneiemien 5 
ee eer eee erener ae I 
Mount Pleasant. ..c4..0c00ses00. 1 
I ei ass Note Suc ude Sp ilinheieaoin I 
Ns areg) 55 2 ace ‘chawsle-nolbne parent ieee I 
SINE ss (5.4 ecard wad ara ave pon I 
ENS bs. area heehereebeeaw: 1 
Mr re ts on 5 a lostenmekins Seats I 
NN AN BR sw chcdcstaoweaen I 
PN iio Sa oie nea pein I 
Parochial schools. ............00. 9 
Beyond school age............... 16 
| 19 
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II. The summary of accidents by causes. Carelessness of Children 
Dutabiile [ee ee ee eee 3 
AMIEMIM ean sig Rabie anc cniadl eles I Blow... 1.2... e eevee eee teens . 
Ea I Penrose. ......+.-+0ssssseeeeees I 
SRR ca ees sa cata ced orscscse esis Soni I Franklin Se ei iets lle oe : 
RES See ' ROMNNINIR 55 Gene wicsult ae areais eno aes 2 
NN iv cccnievnaces I Shepard...... I 
ek HM ..................... : itt haem orn oa eae avan I 
NNN a. cc ro. Sra Avie Sn eR Ree I Lafayette... 0.0.0... esses ees : 
TN ee at : MOURN 0d cc Soucek wh Keen o eee I 
ae . MIN 5065S seca fata ics dow eos I 
Central High..;.......0cccese0s : Waoumt PICAsant...... . os. << so saases I 
a een : Bt aoa sec cA as a ees ea I 
iio Se ae - Jefferson Bek ast fine toate 2 
it Parochial echools.................. 2 
ee ee 18 Beyond school age............... 2 
NO'SCROO! GIVER. «0 5.0.0.6 cc occa ces 2 
Play — Accidents while at play — 
SONIAD coc sta isdoinoras neste I WOM. ivssccscasecenardeaes 23 
NNN ass ciara ciclo aioe Sscaaratoio ane I 

noe ea ee I Miscellaneous 
ok  . SPe rr e eee ee er ee I INNS. scanctiss neuen a baum bie I 
Parochial schools................ 6 oh ote iat be 2 
eee eer eee 2 akan a se Gass @neiaoeaie I 
= PRC EM 55.08 okiowneese I 
Co ere errr 12 RE re oer Sra dices wine ces acca I 
Sled Riding Wenteeee Fe... csc cacccccce 8 
Se ii , Parochial schools. ............... I 
Beyond school age............... 2 
Street No school given..............00. 8 
MI are. ot occae magia whom ace aa I oe 
NINN occurs wate cikare ofiatee ooraahioes I ee ee 18 


III. An analysis of the specific causes of accidents with the name, age, the school district, and the 
character of the injury. 


Cause Name Age School Injury 
1. Sled-riding 
REMINDER 52s cia sie oe nace eae A 9 Madison General 
Bi ION 55.5.5. 5 aoe ok omacaeesices B 18 University of Illinois Fractured knee 
2. Play 
Ts TAMMBOE PME... oc ocak cces C 9 Pestalozzi Broken arm 
ee) i D 13 Special No. 12 Bruises; scalp wound 
Bi NA PO coco essa bees E 15 St. Vincent Fractured leg 
MMMM a Coes 5 SSK midiarsce oe F II Parochial Contusions 
3. Auto 
I. Street car and auto collide... G 14 Oak Hill Scalp wound 
SS eee H 12 Charless Lacerations 


Pe MINES S65 sc cae Sees I 16 Business College Leg broken 
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4. Carelessness 
ee ee J 10 


Fo NE sic os 555 as eae K 15 


5. Miscellaneous 


1. Run-away horse............ iL. 15 
2. Accidentally shot........... M 14 
3. Nolights — country road.... N 18 
4. Tripped by playmate........ O 15 
5, MGMT CURD. 6 ccs cx sede 8 P 14 


IV. The serious accidents with an indication to 
each principal that the names of pupils 
would be supplied upon request. 


Standing in the gutter waiting for a chance to cross. 
Pupil A was struck by truck. 
and leg, also internal injuries. 


Fractured arm 
Kindergarten. 


Standing at the edge of the street, several feet from 
the curb, waiting to cross. Pupil B, 10 years 
old, was struck by an auto and dragged several 
yards. Leg broken and other internal and 
external injuries. Sigel School. 


Climbing a wagon in motion. Pupil C fell and was 
dragged, getting his scalp badly torn. Bryan 
Hill School. 


Invited by a strange man to take a ride in auto. 
Man paid no heed to where boy wished to get 
off. Pupil D jumped and broke arm. Frank- 
lin School. 


Playing on a parked wagon. \Nagon parked on 
street became a playground for several boys. 
Pupil E, 11 years old, fell off and broke his 
arm. St. Peter and Paul School. 


Jay-crossing from school gate. Pupil F, 9 years 
old, was struck by an auto and his leg badly 
fractured. Madison School. 


One auto darting ahead of another, instead of fol- 
lowing, caught Pupil G, 16 years old, and broke 
his leg. Beyond school age. 


Jay-walking. Pupil H suffered a broken leg and 


other internal and external injuries. Shepard 
School. 


Springing from pole to pole. Pupil K, 14 years 
old, suffered a compound fracture of the wrist. 
Accident on Carnegie Playground. Holy Cross 
School. 
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Fractured leg 
Sprained ankle 


Lafayette 
Clinton 


McKinley High Fractured jaw 
Both legs shot 
Fractured leg 
Sprained ankle 
Lacerations 


Clinton 


Catching on freight cars. 
his arm. Age 19. 


Pupil L fell and broke 
Beyond school age. 


Pupil M fell off and 
Chouteau School. 


Playing on a lumber pile. 
broke his arm. 


Caught by a spike of some kind, extending out from 
the side of a truck driven too near the curb. 
Pupil N, 16 years old, was dragged and suffered 


a badly fractured leg. Beyond school age. 


This material is given greater con- 
creteness by several statements to 
teachers and principals of children who 
have been injured in accidents. The 
following is an account of an accident 
written by the patient: 


“T had worked steadily all day darning, wash- 
ing, and pressing a costume for a Hallowe’en 
party. About 4.30 P.M. my mother suggested 
that I take a walk in the open air to freshen up 
for the evening. I started for my walk about 
4.45, walking out toward Forest Park on Lindell 
Boulevard. I had gone only a few blocks and was 
crossing the street at Newstead and Lindell, when 
I was struck by a limousine that turned the 
corner suddenly and without warning. A little 
girl about six years old, who was also crossing at 
the same time, was hurled into the gutter. She 
was hurt internally and had several ribs broken. 
My leg was badly broken. <A doctor who has an 
office in his home at that corner came out to help. 
The machine was going so fast that it went on 
nearly a block before it turned to come back.” 

INEz HENDERSON, 
16 years old, attending a business college. 


V. A graphical analysis of accidents occurring in 
the various schools, with explanation. 


1 Lack of space prevents publication of this chart. 
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VI. A report of deaths of children of elementary school age and analysis of causes. 


Cause 


NER Rate eee Ane) a 
MUR 2 oahu ss paeeceni eke oie can ea phen ta faa erB Va ad 


MAN ce aoe ens suc recep iain Meus aire an SAGES Gus 
TS OR OER CES Orgs gc Sr cae CR 


Six 
months 
I9I7 1918 I919 1920 1921 1922 
er eee 14 17 15 16 13 3 
Rraigiccnate ta 8 I 6 I I 
Roseevnres 3 2 
sete Stasi I 4 
shesayalecpreus 8 5 8 2 I 
eer eee 4 2 2 
EsiaktasMoe 3 2 4 I 
5 outa etsitas 10 6 9 I I I 
pits esieis. 50 36 49 20 16 5 


This table shows a rapid decline in accidents to children of elementary age in spite of the rather 


stationary condition of accidents in general. 


VII. Another type of statistics are traffic acci- 
dents for the whole city. 
1. Number of fatalities from automobile 
NM RMRI eo is sh calla ch sass II 


2. Number of street accidents of all kinds.. 791 
3. Number of automobile accidents. ..... 494 
4. Number injured in automobile accidents 187 
5. Number injured in motor cycle acci- 

MR OMINN eae isis 0, Socata ola rs aca ageo tcl sailors I 
6. Number injured in bicycle accidents.... 15 
7. Number injured in horse-drawn vehicle 

ARRCIMEEE oi s5 oiicie a teckes a iauegacaudvnie.> 7 
8. Number injured in street car accidents 44 
g. Property damages............. $39,500.50 


VIII. A classification of causes of accidents for 
one month, August I-31, 1920. 
1. Causes not determined.............. 207 


2. Causes given as unavoidable......... 100 
3. Skidding. Caused by rain — 30, oiled 

streets — I, wet streets — 19....... 50 
4. Driving on wrong side of street........ 9 
5. Parked too close to tracks............ 2 
6. Mechanical defects. Brakes — 13, 

steering gear — 20, clutch —1..... 34 
7. Jay-walking. Downtown —6, outer 

PALE OF CILY —— 20... ....c ices ctcace 35 
8. Careless Griving. . 0.6 cc cc.0s secon 384 


g. One automobile trying to pass another 20 
10. Failing to stop at crossing without giv- 


MRM io fo cscinire atari ciao eed 21 
11. Pulling away from curb without giving 
URI eer cts Aa 2 ake x ys, eeecieadeiate cies 12 


12. Automobile passing street car while 
discharging passengers............ 2 

13. Backing vehicle without giving signal 25 

14. Stopping without giving signal. ....... 21 


15. Turning without giving signal......... 60 
16. Driving without lights. .............. 2 
17. Horses left unguarded............... 6 

NN eats tic cscioa essences Bjarcmete 996 


The results of Accident Prevention 
have been very marked, first in the 
conservation of child life. Superinten- 
dent Cody of Detroit says in the Detroit 
Educational Bulletin, Vol. V1, No. 1: 
“The increasing toll of traffic accidents, 
particularly among children, is espe- 
cially alarming. Carefully compiled 
statistics proved that an average of 
fifty children met with accident in the 
city streets each month in 1918. 
Eleven and seven-tenths per cent of 
these accidents were fatal.’’ He says 
further: ‘‘For a year experiments were 
made in safety education, and the best 
results of these attempts were then in- 
corporated into a course of study in 
safety. The results were gratifying. 
In spite of the many other factors, 
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beyond the control of the schools, which 
enter to prevent safety from becoming 
the complete success it was hoped it 
would be, in the year 1920 accidents to 
school children decreased twenty per 
cent.” 

The results of instruction in Detroit 
are noteworthy, but even more impor- 
tant are those in St. Louis, where the 
program has been vigorously operated 
throughout the city for nearly four 
years. The first notable achievement in 
accident reduction was in the school 
district where the program was worked 
out experimentally. Although this dis- 
trict was extremely hazardous because 
of its automobile thoroughfare, street 
car lines, and other conditions; although 
it had to its credit a high record of ac- 
cidents and two deaths to children of 
school age the year previous to begin- 
ning accident instruction, for three 
years after the beginning of the instruc- 
tion no child was injured in accident 
seriously enough to keep him from 
school. 

A second result was the reduction of 
deaths to children of school age from 
public utility accidents for the whole 
city from a ten-year average of thirteen 
per year to one for 1920 and none for 
1921 and 1922, and corresponding re- 
duction in the severity of non-fatal 
accidents. 

Furthermore, the reductions for the 
whole city went on at an astounding 
rate. With slight reductions during the 
years 1918 and 1919, when the program 
was being worked out experimentally, 
the average remained fifty deaths per 
year as the average for ten years, with 
forty-nine for the year 1919. In De- 
cember of that year instruction was 


/ 


extended to the whole city with the 
result of a reduction from the ten-year 
average of fifty, and forty-nine for 1919, 
to twenty for 1920, a further reduction 
to sixteen for 1921, and a reduction to 
five for the first half of 1922. This 
means the saving of a schoolroom full of 
children for each year, not taking any 
account of the increase which might 
naturally be expected from increased 
hazards. 

The program was accepted as the 
official school program of the National 
Safety Council in 1918 and has been 
vigorously promoted since that time. 
We have not only received reports of 
marked reductions in individual cities, 
such as Cincinnati, Louisville, Youngs- 
town, Milwaukee and others, but the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has recently published a report noting 
a marked reduction in its risks of chil- 
dren between the ages of five and fifteen 
years, commencing with the operation 
of the program in 1919 and continuing 
gradually to December, 1922, the period 
that the report covers. At the same 
time that this reduction was taking 
place there was a gradual increase in 
accidents under five and over fifteen. 
No further evidence need be adduced to 
prove the efficiency of the program in 
the saving of human lives. 

It is not, however, in the value of life 
saving that I am mainly interested, al- 
though this end in itself is worthy. It 
is rather its value in vitalizing instruc- 
tion by inducing a better method. In 
response to a recent questionnaire, out 
of the first two hundred and eighty 
replies, two hundred and seventy-eight 
affirmed that the use of accident 
situations vitalized instruction and 
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increased effectiveness in mastering con- 
ventional subject matter. The univer- 
sal view of teachers who have used 
accident data in instruction, and with 
whom I have talked personally, is that 
they would continue its use regardless of 
its effect in the saving of human lives. 
They would use it for its effect in the 
improvement of method and _ its 


value in vitalizing subject matter. 

Finally, the greatest value of educa- 
tion in accident prevention is, through 
the participation of children as a part of 
school work, in matters of vital social 
concern, the development of civic 
abilities, capacities, and attitudes es- 
sential to good citizenship in a democ- 
racy. 














THE CLEARING HOUSE 











PLEASURE READING 


Believing that books are one of the chief 
sources of pleasure, I sought for some means 
whereby my sixth-grade pupils might ac- 
quire a real joy in recreatory reading. By 
guiding these boys and girls to a taste for 
and appreciation of good literature, I felt I 
should give something of permanent value 
to enrich their whole lives. I knew this 
would not only give pleasure, but would do 
vastly more. It would add a fund of in- 
formation, broaden their experiences, en- 
large their vocabularies, lead to a more 
thoughtful use of English, train them in 
wiser judgment, and mold into their 
characters many of the elements of good 
citizenship. 

But how should all this be accomplished? 
By use of the humorous and exciting, I 
realized literature could be made attractive 
to children. I knew they would be eager to 
read during some of their leisure time, if 
they once came face to face with the 
fascinating tales and thrilling experiences 
found in the world of books. 

When Book Week came I seized my op- 
portunity. I proposed the question, ‘‘How 
would you boys and girls like to read some 
entertaining stories from library books this 


week instead of our regular reading lesson?” 
Glad of a change from monotonous routine, 
they heartily approved of the suggestion. 

The children voted to start the plan im- 
mediately. They mutually agreed that 
each pupil should have a book the following 
day. All must have library cards, too, as 
soon as possible. Volunteers guided new 
pupils in securing these. Other thoughtful 
members loaned books to those who were 
unable to get cards at once. I contributed 
what suitable books I owned. Pupils began 
to search the library approved home reading 
lists for fifth and sixth grades. I marked 
names of those books which I considered 
most appropriate for this particular class. 
From these lists pupils compiled their own 
individual lists. I advised, guided, and 
encouraged and found the children largely 
ready to follow my recommendations as to 
the worth and suitability of books. When 
a child asked, ‘Are Alger’s books good?” 
I had an opportunity to explain the differ- 
ence between the worthwhile and _ the 
popular. Whenever I was not familiar 
with the book in question, I suggested that 
they consult the librarian about it. 

The following day the reading began. 
Spare moments, reading periods, and home 
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assignments consisted largely of reading 
from library books. Brief oral book re- 
views were given stating name of the book, 
its author, and some interesting feature. 
I led them to cite some amusing incident to 
stimulate a desire in other children to read 
the same book. These recommendations 
by the boys and girls greatly influenced the 
selections made by their classmates, who 
were constantly adding to their own lists 
those tales that were popular with their 
friends. Occasionally one was so enthu- 
siastic over some magic story that he 
begged permission to give his report during 
the morning exercises. 

Following the book reviews, opportunity 
was given for questions or informal discus- 
sions by the other pupils. Criticisms, too, 
were in order. Boys and girls thought it 
more courteous to mention the good points 
first and comment on the mistakes after- 
ward. 

The pupils’ original reading lists were 
often revised and additions were made. 
Some found the fifth and sixth grade books 
entirely inadequate. They preferred the 
reading laid out for higher grades. While 
many were content to read ‘‘Mopsa, the 
Fairy” and ‘Five Little Peppers,’’ others 
chose “The Call of the Wild,” ‘Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” and ‘The 
Man Without a Country.”’ 

From the first, pupils liked to keep a 
record of the books read. To these, proud 
individuals promptly added names of stories 
as soon as they were finished. We arranged 
a score for marking. Certain evaluations 
were placed on books according to size. 
Thus a book of 450 to 500 pages we rated 
100 points, while one of less than 100 pages 
would be marked 50. This led pupils to 
recognize the fact that one who read a large 
book deserved more credit than one who 
read only a few pages. A child from each 
row was elected by his classmates to take 


charge of these reading records. Invari- 


ably, the pupils chosen by their fellows for 
this task were those who had read a great 
deal themselves. Occasionally those who 
had read most were asked to read to the 
class the names of books on their lists. 
Other members seemed to admire the rapid 
readers and by them were spurred on to 
greater effort. 

The question of magazines came up. 
Two or three days were devoted to this 
phase of reading. We made lists of pe- 
riodicals, paying special attention to those 
for children. We correlated our written 
language. An excellent opportunity was 
offered for writing letters subscribing to, 
discontinuing, or renewing various maga- 
zines. 

I asked my class if they thought they 
ought to know how to write a book review. 
They agreed that they did. We followed 
practically the same form we had used in 
the oral reports. First, the child gave 
name of the book, its writer, and kind of 
story. He then cited what he considered 
the most exciting incident, giving reason for 
his choice. 

Not long after we had launched our read- 
ing project, Mr. Pierce, the principal, came 
in one day. He heartily endorsed our plan 
and gave some valuable suggestions. He 
mentioned various kinds of reading and 
their effect on one’s life. He emphasized 
the fact that only those who read are con- 
sidered really educated. His comparative 
list of books read by the boys in our room 
with those read by the girls, interested the 
pupils. This comparison showed which 
stories are popular with both sexes. In our 
group, the girls had read most. Mr. Pierce 
spoke of his own personal library and ad- 
vised the children to start one. He sent us 
the “List of One Hundred Worthwhile 
Books”’ which, although compiled for 
adults, contained several works that appeal 
to the young. 

After about two weeks of this reading, I 
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asked the class if they could suggest any 
trips that would be beneficial. They 
thought it would be helpful to go to the 
library together. They decided to write to 
the librarian asking her to talk to them 
about some books that would amuse boys 
and girls. A reply came extending to them 
a cordial invitation to visit the library on a 
certain morning. When we did so, the 
librarian gave a short discussion of certain 
choice volumes which she had laid on the 
table for the occasion. Best of all, the 
pupils were allowed to carefully examine 
these books or any others in the library. 
They had permission to take one or more of 
these or to reserve them until night if they 
hadn't their cards with them. Nearly 
everyone went away heavily laden. 

The following day I inquired what 
courtesy we should extend to Miss Berry, 
the librarian. ‘‘ Write a letter showing our 
appreciation,” they said. This was as- 
signed as home work, as I wished the letters 
to be original. Pupils assisted in selecting 
a few of the best of these, and in correcting 
and sending them. One pupil ended his 
letter as follows: “I have nearly finished the 
books you helped me select. I like them 
very much, which shows you must know a 
great deal about books.” 

When they had read for three weeks and 
gained some proficiency in giving their oral 
book reports, they decided to share their 
pleasures with the other sixth grade. They 
wrote them an invitation to such an en- 
tertainment. All thought it necessary to 
improve their oral English before speaking 
to a strange audience. We had been using 
the following rules, but here was an incen- 
tive to live up to them more closely: 


. Stand up straight. 

. Speak distinctly. 

. Watch your English. 
. Use short sentences. 
. Stick to the point. 

. Make it interesting. 


Aun Ww Nn 


I told them I was too busy to train them. 
They, therefore, elected a committee of 
pupils to do this preparatory drilling. 
During spare moments pupils were taken 
individually and helped. These pupil- 
teachers were very thorough and the results 
were satisfactory. Of course, I dropped a 
hint now and then, but the children did the 
work. At the program the talks went off 
remarkably well with no help from me. A 
visiting teacher expressed her appreciation 
and spoke of her course in Literature at 
Columbia last summer; she gave names of 
three books to add to their lists. 

At one lesson we discussed the various 
kinds of books they had read. These 
ranged from fairy tales, animal stories, 
Indian legends, books of travel and adven- 
ture to autobiographies, biographies, and 
stories of real authentic happenings. 

I noticed that certain books with which I 
wished them to be familiar had made no 
appeal. Kipling’s works were not being 
read. Tostimulate the children’s curiosity, 
I read aloud one morning ‘“‘ The White Seal”’ 
from the Jungle Book. Thereafter I had 
no difficulty in getting pupils to read 
Kipling. 

Wondering how much this reading had 
affected the homes, I made some inquiries. 
I found that parents and grandparents were 
reading some of the same books the children 
did. In one case the mother read a part 
and told it to the child to awaken interest. 
A grandmother read the books first to judge 
if they were proper for the grandchild to 
read. Brothers and sisters were enjoying 
the same books. Two sisters reading dif- 
ferent books related the stories to each 
other. Children read aloud by turns to 
other children or to busy parents and old 
people with poor eyesight. Some said they 
discussed their reading with the family at 
dinner. I encouraged reading aloud and 
discussion of books as pleasant pastimes in 
home life. As I was reading ‘‘ The Ameri- 
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canization of Edward Bok,” I read a part of 
it to my class and told them it would be an 
excellent book to read aloud evenings, for 
the whole family would like it. 

To get my pupils’ evaluation of our read- 
ing project, I asked them to write how it 
had helped them. Here are some of the 
replies received : 


I enjoy reading more. 

I find the right kind of books. 

I used to read the first page or chapter of a book 
and take it back. Now, I read all. 

I can read faster. 

I like to read now, I can do it faster. 

It has helped me to select the right kind of 
books. 

It has helped me find interesting books. 

It has helped me find good books. 

It has made me like to use the library. 

It has given me a larger vocabulary. 

It has helped me in my geography and history 
lessons. 

It has helped me to use better English. 


But all had not been clear sailing. There 
were two or three pupils in this class of 
thirty-six who had bad reading habits, by 
which they were handicapped. One thir- 
teen-year-old lad, a lip reader, had little 
inclination for reading because he was so 
slow at it. He was interested in ‘Black 
Beauty’’ because he was fond of horses. 
“Beautiful Joe,’ too, somewhat pleased 
him. Here his desire to read ceased. He 
began selecting the thinnest volumes, ex- 
plaining that it took a shorter time to read 
them. One day he brought an uninterest- 
ing book on plant life. I mentioned to the 
class that some were not finding fascinating 
stories and asked if they did not want to 
help them. They decided to elect a com- 
mittee for this purpose. A group of boys 
tried to convince the above-mentioned lad 
of the enjoyment in some of their books of 
adventure, Indian life, etc. He informed 
them that he was capable of selecting his 
own books. At this point I felt it my duty 


to interfere. That evening I gave the boy 
a quiet talk about this attitude. I ex- 
plained that this lack of ability to read 
caused most of his failures; I told him he 
must try to acquire the reading habit. He 
took my remarks kindly and made greater 
effort. Sometimes he-came in early to 
read. There was some improvement in 
his preparation of regular work. The 
results, however, in his case were not satis- 
factory. 

At the end of the month’s time I enumer- 
ated some of the benefits my class had 
derived from this reading. 

I knew by their attitude that, in nearly 
every case, they had enjoyed it more than 
any other part of their school work. 

It had given them something definite to 
do during leisure time at home, before 
school, or after some lesson had been com- 
pleted. 

The book reports had given most practi- 
cal lessons in oral English. The pupil had 
something to tell. He gained confidence 
in talking to an interested audience. 
Habits of good posture, clear enunciation, 
good English and sentence structure were 
formed. 

Writing of titles of books, names of 
authors, friendly and business letters, as 
well as book reports, furnished live material 
for written English. 

In his social dealings with his classmates, 
the child learned to work harmoniously 
with others. Courtesy, fair play, unselfish- 
ness, thoughtfulness, helpfulness, and serv- 
ice were developing many of those qualities 
that make for good citizenship. 

By being required to use his own initia- 
tive, the pupil had felt a certain responsibil- 
ity which was paving the way toward 
independence and leadership. 

The boys and girls learned to recognize 
the admirable qualities in others. They 
became conscious of the good as well as the 
bad in what they read or heard. In weigh- 
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ing the value of books, selecting the most 
thrilling passages, and evaluating the worth 
of the statements of their fellows, they were 
constantly required to exercise reason and 
judgment. 

In many cases this pleasure reading had 
done more than influence the future life of 
the child. It had awakened the sympathy 


and coéperation of the parents. It had af- 
fected the home life and linked it more 
closely with the school life and community 
through the library. It may have been one 
step toward higher American ideals. 
CARRIE WHITE, 
Greeley School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THESES ON CHARACTER EDUCATION 

The Committee on Character Education, 
which is one of the working committees of 
the National Council, a division of the 
National Education Association, has pre- 
pared a series of theses, upon which criti- 
cism is invited. They are therefore re- 
produced below. It is to be hoped that 
they will receive due attention. 

Mr. Milton Bennion, of the University of 
Utah, chairman of the committee, states 
that its work will proceed upon the following 
lines: (1) objectives; (2) development of 
curriculum materials; (3) school organiza- 
tion; (4) character scales and measurements; 
and (5) training of teachers. Those in- 
terested will correspond with Mr. Bennion. 
THESES SUBMITTED FOR DISCUSSION BEFORE THE 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, JULY, 
1923, BY THE COMMITTEE ON CHARACTER 
EDUCATION.! 

Thesis I. Character is a synthesis of simpler 
units; it is developed through two sets of closely 
allied processes which merge into each other. 
The first process has to do with molding the vital 
units of which character is formed; the second 
has to do with assimilating these units into a 
larger mental complex in conformity with ap- 
proved standards of character. 


1. The first is the character education belonging 
to infancy and earliest childhood, when primary 
habits and satisfactions are established — when 
the original reflexes are modified in such a way 
that they fit together harmoniously into the kind 
of synthetic product (character) which the 
experiences and reflection of the race have 
determined as most desirable. 

2. The second is the task of later childhood and 
adolescence and includes development of feelings, 
tastes, ideals, attitudes, and purposes as a means 
of securing self-direction and self-control, without 
which real character is impossible. 

3. Guidance of these two processes calls for 
clear conception of the objectives of character 
education, on the one hand, and thorough, 
scientific knowledge of childhood, on the other. 

Thesis II. The development of character 
should be an implicit aim and method of all 
curricular and extra-curricular activities of the 
elementary, the intermediate, and the secondary 
school, rather than an explicit objective pursued 
exclusively in such courses as Ethics, Character 
Formation, etc. 

1. In primary and intermediate schools or 
junior high schools, this aim can be accomplished, 
for the most part, without systematic study of 
morals or ethics, partly through activities and 
partly through ordinary school subjects, such as 
hygiene and sanitation, natural science, civics, 
biography, history, geography, literature, and the 


1 Thanks are due Dr. T. W. Galloway, of New York, for the major contribution to the preparation of these theses. 
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content selected for practice in oral and written 
composition. In English, for instance, the fol- 
lowing qualities: courtesy, courage, unselfish 
service, sincerity, integrity, truthfulness, self- 
control, good nature, initiative, ennobling quali- 
ties and desire to emulate persons evincing them, 
good citizenship, honesty, punctuality, cleanliness. 
clean living, patriotism, respect for the law. 
In history, principles of character which can be 
developed are the following: independent think- 
ing, codperation, chastity, conservation, service, 
high ideals of life, civic righteousness, impartial 
judgment, humility, national and personal honor, 
justice. 

2. In senior high school the same plan of 
developing qualities may be employed, but supple- 
mented by systematic study of ethical principles 
in connection with the social sciences. The high 
school might well make provision in one or more 
of its required courses for thorough study of the 
scientific and ethical principles relating to the 
family as an institution. Different phases of 
this subject may be distributed between two or 
more courses. These phases should include hered- 
ity and eugenics, influence of sex upon the develop- 
ment of the individual,. both physically and 
spiritually; the social purpose of the family; 
--conditions of successful family life, including 
economics of the family group; and the rearing 
and training of children. The last named topic 
may be used as a successful means of moral 
instruction of youth through study of parental 
responsibilities — more successful, perhaps, than 
such instruction might be were it aimed directly 
at the youth. 

Thesis III. Since the activities of the school — 
the athletics and sports, the general recreational 
life, the literary, musical, forensic, artistic or other 
interests, the school’s taking part in community 
life — since all these are closer to life itself than 
any curricular work can be made, these activities 
do much more than the curriculum can ever do to 
develop inductively the character of pupils. 

1. Therefore, if the general life of the school is 
to make the best contribution to character, this 
life should be studied, reorganized, perfected, and 
supervised, with the active and democratic partic- 
ipation of both the pupils and the teachers. 
This should be done at least as thoroughly and 


scientifically as the organization of the curriculum 
itself. 


2. That since spontaneity, originality, and 
personality (and therefore character) apparently 
thrive best in those social situations where the 
control and restraint are, other things equal, self- 
imposed rather than superimposed, every oppor- 
tunity should be sought to analyze, apply, and 
extend the principles and processes of self- 
government. 

Thesis IV. The basic method in character 
education, as in science itself, should be inductive 
(passing from experience to principles) rather 
than deductive (directing conduct according to 
precepts and principles which are entirely arbi- 
trary from the point of view of the child). 

The inductive method in character education 
follows this general order: 

1. The modification of the original native im- 
pulses and the feelings and actions involved in 
them by varying either the stimuli which produce 
action or the satisfactions which accompany and 
follow action, or both, thus encouraging: 

(a) The formation of habits of action both of the 
more routine type in which the milder motives of 
conformity, imitation and ease of adjustment are 
involved, and those habits where more intense 
and even conflicting emotions operate. 

(b) The building of definite tastes and preferences 
in relation to all phases of experience, such as 
various types of stimuli, of actions, and of satis- 
factions. Tastes and preferences also describe 
habits, but relate to elements remaining in 
character rather than to overt action. 

2. The development of ideas and intellectual 
discriminations in respect to these various types 
of experience; and, finally, 

3. Organizing principles, standards of choice and 
action in the light of the whole process. 

Nevertheless, the inductive and deductive 
methods can and should be combined to this 
extent: the experienced guide and teacher of 
youth may in some degree select and control the 
youth’s life — experiences on the basis of their 
teaching value; may abbreviate experiences; and 
by example, by interpretation, and by inspiration 
may accelerate the inductive process, — all with- 
out in any way depriving the pupil of the full 
advantages of the method. Neither in the scien- 
tific laboratory nor in life is it necessary for each 
individual to experience all the concourse of 
particulars in order to apply the scientific method 
effectively. Indeed no human progress beyond 
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one generation is possible unless some such use 
can be made of past experience of others in short- 
circuiting present experience. 

Thesis V. While in all probability the emotional 
and social capacities vary as do the intellectual, and 
have their limits in each individual, if there is 
enough intelligence to insure the simpler mental 
processes, we have no evidence that we have ap- 
proached the limits to which personal character may 
be brought by education to meet the main issues of 
personal and social life. Intelligence may deter- 
mine the skill with which individual character 
expresses itself; but above the minimum intelli- 
gence necessary, we have no evidence of high 
correlation between intelligence and the disposi- 
tion to use it well. 

Thesis VI. A professional staff competent to 
make complete, scientific diagnosis of each child 
is a more important factor in helping to realize 
the ultimate aims of education than isemployment 
of subject-matter supervisors. 

The example of some of the most progressive 
juvenile courts, as well as the demonstrated re- 


sults in a few school systems, have shown the wis- 
dom and the economy of providing medical and 
dental inspection, psychological tests by highly 
trained experts and social workers who are com- 
petent to make complete diagnosis of every child. 

Principals and teachers should be trained in 
the diagnosis and treatment of various types of 
child behavior with no less care than they are now 
trained to teach “school subjects.” 

Thesis VII. Given the fact of individual 
differences, it follows that the one most promising 
method of assisting young people to develop their 
own character and personality is that of individual 
rather than group stimulation, tutorship, and 
guidance. That is to say, character education 
might profitably adopt for the so-called normal 
child the case-method of diagnosis and treatment 
which medicine and social work employ for the 
so-called atypical person. 

This is not meant to disparage the great value 
of cultivating group standards, ideals, and 
attitudes, such as are fostered by the Boy Scout 
organization. 














THE READER’S GUIDE 











HANDBOOKS FOR PRINCIPALS 
AND TEACHERS 


Singularly little has been printed concern- 
ing the special work of the elementary 
school principal. Until recently it seems 
to have been assumed for the most part that 
the principalship is a job that one must 
learn entirely by experience. Hardly a 
book was to be found which the principal 
could regard as peculiarly for him. Now, 
however, Professor Cubberley has made a 
beginning of supplying that lack. He has 
put into a fair-sized volume! the manu- 
script of his lectures to prospective princi- 
pals in the Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, and all who are concerned with either 


1 The Principal and His School. By Ellwood P. Cubberley. 


the theory or practice of managing an ele- 
mentary school are in his debt. 

The sub-title, ‘‘Organization, Adminis- 
tration, and Supervision of Instruction in 
an Elementary School,” suggests accurately 
what the author has had in mind. Part I 
serves as a general introduction to the 
status and work of the principal. Part II 
deals with organization. Part III is de- 
voted to administration, and Part IV to 
supervision. Part V takes account of such 
additional functions as extra-school activi- 
ties, parent-teachers associations, and 
leadership in the profession. The scheme 
is comprehensive; not all, however, will be 
pleased with the distribution of space. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 
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That it is in accordance with the present 
practice must probably be conceded. In- 
deed, it is likely that in many instances the 
principal gives less rather than more at- 
tention to supervision of teaching than 
Professor Cubberley’s treatment would in- 
dicate. What he should do if conditions 
permit is another matter. 

In make-up this new book is similar to 
the other numbers of the series. Side 
headings point the way. Questions and 
problems for study follow the text in each 
chapter, and these in turn are supported by 
selected references, mainly to periodical 
literature. Examples of actual practice 
which are scattered through the text will 
no doubt appeal to many readers as the 
most valuable feature of the book. 

An “introduction’’ to a subject neces- 
sarily covers a good deal of ground and can- 
not go much into detail concerning any one 
topic. For the principal of experience this 
book will be useful in two respects. It will 
serve as a check, a means of comparison and 
self-survey, and it will assist in the task of 
covering the available material in the field 
and getting up to date. For the beginner 
the book will prove indispensable until such 
time as the developing science of education 
makes a better work possible. Because of 
the present lively interest in the profession- 
alizing of the principalship this may not be 
far in the future. 

Professor Horn has attempted a dis- 
tinctly different task.! As the title, The 
American Elementary School, indicates, he 
attacks the whole problem of elementary 
education, including the external relations 
of the school as well as its internal organiza- 


tion, its curriculum and teaching methods, 


and measurements. Beginning with such 
general considerations as the field of public 
education, the writer concludes with a 
summary of no less than nineteen “‘ major 
problems” of elementary education. 


1 The American Elementary School. By John L. Horn. 
2 Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher. 


In the nature of the case the treatment 
was necessarily somewhat encyclopedic and 
abstract. Obviously one cannot specify 
very much in four hundred pages in writing 
on so big a subject, especially when the 
pages are printed in clear large type. 

Two classes of readers were aimed at. 
One class is composed of normal school stu- 
dents, who need a complete view of the 
ground covered in their course, and a second 
is the experienced teacher who may wish to 
get a broader outlook on her task than her 
own classroom experience makes possible. 
A third group, the author thinks, may also 
find the volume useful, namely, college stu- 
dents who mean to enter public education 
but who can give but scant attention to the 
subject in an already crowded course. 

It is precisely the latter for whom the 
book is probably best adapted. This is not 
strange, inasmuch as the author is himself a 
professor in a girls’ college. With the class- 
room interpretation and exemplification 
which a good instructor will take care to 
provide, together with the working out of 
the practical problems which are appended 
to each chapter, the text would serve a col- 
lege class admirably. 

The bibliography covers a wide range and 
the references are only to the volumes as 
wholes. For a first course this will prob- 
ably prove inadequate. General reading in 
educational theory makes little permanent 
impression upon beginners. What they 
need is the concrete instance. 

Professor Horn’s book is attractively 
made and clearly written. It reflects the 
best in modern education, and will prove 
useful as a basic text in a fundamental 
course in elementary education. 

A third recent volume? is intended to 
supply the classroom teacher with a guide 
to the use of mental tests, though a final 
chapter is addressed specifically to princi- 
pals. In writing such a book Dr. Dickson 


New York: The Century Co., 1923. 
By Virgil E. Dickson. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1923. 
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assumes that teachers are going to accept 
increasing responsibility for dealing with 
individual differences in their pupils. His 
treatment makes this possible. 

After presenting the problem of grading, 
he explains the nature of mental tests and 
how to use them as a basis of classification. 
Succeeding chapters deal with prediction of 
school success, the use of tests in various 
grades and with various types of children, 
and with the training necessary for adminis- 
tering them. The writer is actually at 
work in public schools and has been able to 
give a gratifying degree of concreteness to 
his treatment. His book should be one of 
the first to be added to the professional li- 
brary of the principal and the teacher. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
EFFECT OF A DEFINITE PROGRAM 


The beneficent influence of a specific goal 
of endeavor is very strikingly illustrated in 
the affairs of the Blackfoot Indians of the 
Northwest. For years they were shiftless 
and improvident. Then a superintendent 
came along who knew how to inspire their 
efforts. He organized the Piegan Farming 
and Livestock Association, with thirty local 
chapters composed of about fifteen families 
each. The Indians selected their own lead- 
ers and began to plan a five-year program. 
As they went forward, records were made 
and reported of the acreage planted and in 
due time of the amount of the harvest. 

The progress made has been remarkable. 
Beggars have disappeared. The families 
have become almost self-supporting. Wood 
is hauled in far in advance of winter. Self- 
respect is growing. The Piegans are finding 
themselves. Those who doubt it should 
send fifty cents for The Indian Leader of 
March 16, 1923, published at Haskell 
Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, and read all 
about it. The number is a very practical 
treatise on the method of purposeful activity 
operating among the immature. 


AN EDITORIAL POLICY 


Editors of educational periodicals will 
find much to ponder in Glenn Frank’s edito- 
rial in the Century Magazine for July. He 
discovers seven deadly sins in American 
journalism. These are settled convictions, 
avoidance of debatable questions, under- 
estimating the intelligence of readers, over- 
estimating their information, failure to 
adopt a readable style or, its opposite, re- 
sorting to slang and catch phrases, inability 
to judge what is timely, and a too narrow 
Americanism. Few editors, in all prob- 
ability, have ever made so painstaking an 
analysis of their policies as Mr. Frank has 
made. Few certainly have succeeded in 
avoiding all of the faults which he points 
out. Incidentally, it may be remarked, the 
Century is in the way to be saved. Under 
Mr. Frank’s management it is becoming too 
significant to be passed over by any who are 
genuinely interested in current life and 
thought and desire a better future. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


English Today. By Charles S. Meek and 
Estaline Wilson. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1920. Book I, pp. 229; 
Book II, pp. 243; Book III, pp. 308; 
Manual for Teachers, pp. 77. 


Quite in the modern manner. 


Modern English. Book I. By Paul Klap- 
per and Abraham London. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xviii+325. 

A revision of the First Book by Emerson and 

Bender. 

Bruno: Les Enfants de Marcel. Edited 
with introduction, notes, exercises, and 
vocabulary by Clifford S. Parker. Bos- 
ton: Allyn & Bacon, 1923. Pp. xii+ 
310. Illus. $.80. 


Curriculum Construction. By W. W. Char- 
ters. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 


Pp. xii +352. 


A survey of current contributions. 
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Un Drama Nuevo. In Three Acts. By 
Manuel Tamayo Y Baus. Edited by 
R. T. House and Kenneth C: Kaufman. 


Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1923. Pp. 
xv+189. $.80. 

Maria Chapdelaine. Récit du Canada 
Francais. By Louis Hémon. Edited by 


Hugo P. Thieme. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1923. Pp. xvii+262. Illus. 
A popular story. 


History of Our Country. For Higher Grades. 
By Reuben P. Halleck. New York: 
American Book Co., 1923. Pp. 572. 
Illustrated and maps. 

An attempt to shift the emphasis to social and 
industrial life and to attain a more engaging style. 
Essential Language Habits. By Esther M. 

Cowan, Annette Betz, and W. W. Char- 


ters. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1923. Book One, pp. 286. Book Two, 
pp. 319. Illus. 


An outgrowth in part of scientific studies made 
in Kansas City. 


High School Algebra. By C. E. Rushmer 
and C. J. Dence. New York: American 
Book Co., 1923. Pp. 400. 

The authors have sought to simplify, to empha- 
size the relation of arithmetic to algebra, to choose 
more real problems, and to employ more graphic 
methods. An attractive book. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic. By N. J. 
Lennes. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923. Pp. 496. 

A thoroughgoing but very readable discussion, 


well worth looking into. 


Second Year Latin. By Perley Oakland 
Place. New York: American Book Co., 
1923. Pp.568. Illus. 

Less of Caesar and more of Roman literature 
than has been customary. 

First Book in Arithmetic. Inductive Prob- 
lem Method. By Harry Brooks. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1923. Pp. 158. $.70. 

The pupil is expected to discover for himself the 
reasons for the steps he takes. 


Junior High School Arithmetic. Inductive 
Problem Method. By Harry Brooks. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1923. 
Pp. 209. $.80. 


On the same lines as the author’s First Book. 


The Lincoln Readers. By Isobel Davidson 
and Charles J. Anderson. Chicago: 
Laurel Book Co., 1922. Third Reader, 
pp. 288; illus. Fourth Reader, pp. 302; 
illus. Fifth Reader, pp. 336; illus. 
Sixth Reader, pp. 352; illus. 

Much of the material is suitable for silent read- 
ing. 


Studies in English-World Literature. By 
O. B.Sperlin. New York: Century Co., 
1923. Pp.xxxii+526. $2.00. 


The third in a series of high-school anthologies. 
Intended for the eleventh or twelfth grade. 


Personal Shorthand. By Godfrey Dewey. 
Yonkers: World Book Co., 1922. Pp. 
215. Also Reader No. 1, pp. 67, and 
Exercise Notebook. 


A complete system for taking notes of one’s own 
reading, college lectures, and similar uses. 


Sixty Units in Business 
Harold S. Brown. 
Publishing Co., 
$1.00. 


English. By 
New York: Gregg 
1923. Pp. xiii+162. 


The New Rational Typewriting. By Rupert 
P. Sorelle. New York: Gregg Publish- 
ing Co., 1923. Pp. viilit152. $1.20. 


Principles of Clothing Selection. By Helen 
Goodrich Buttrick. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1923. Pp. xii+185. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Studies in Secondary Education. 1, Univer- 
sity High School, University of Chicago. 
Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 24, January, 1923. 


Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability. By Arthur S. Otis. 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1923. 


Yonkers, 
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Stanford Achievement Test. By Truman L. 
Kelley, Giles M. Ruch, and Lewis M. 
Terman. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1923. 


Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test. 
By Rudolf Pintner and Bess V. Cunning- 
ham. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1923. 

Thurstone Employment Tests. By L. L. 
Thurstone. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1923. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education Bulletins, 1922: Recent State 
Legislation for Physical Education, by 
T. A. Storey, W. S. Small, and E. G. 
Salisbury; No.1. Preparation of Teachers 

of the Social Studies for the Secondary 


Schools, by Edgar Dawson; No. 3. Sta- 
tistics of Private Commercial and Business 
Schools, 1919-20, by H. R. Bonner; No. 4. 
Statistics of Private High Schools and 
Academies, 1919-20, by H. R. Bonner; 
No.9. Review of Educational Legislation, 
1919 and 1920, by William R. Hood; No. 
13. First National Conference on the 
Work-Study-Play or Platoon Plan, by 
Alice Barrows; No. 35. Report of a Sur- 
vey of the University of Arizona; No. 36. 
Education in Czechoslovakia, by Teresa 
Bach; No. 39. Kindergarten Education, 
by Julia W. Abbot; No. 40. Education 
in Poland, by Teresa Bach; No. 41. The 
American Teacher, by Homer H. Seerley; 
No. 44. Educational Directory, 1922- 
1923; No. 50. 





